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POSITIVE ACTION ADVANCING 


HE Pennsylvania Game Commission has long cham- 
pioned the theorv that what wildlife restoration and 
management needs most is positive rather than negative 
action. It has long since discarded the all too prevalent idea 
that more and more restrictive legislation will do the trick. 
One of Pennsylvania’s first positive steps was the crea- 
tion of a state-wide system of game refuges, inviolate hav- 
ens where wild creatures may retreat when pursued. No 
State today boasts a more comprehensive system of such 
areas, surrounded by public hunting grounds. 

The sportsmen of Pennsylvania now own 575,000 acres 
of State Game Lands, scattered throughout 53 counties, 
with 35,000 acres more under contract for purchase. These 
lands are being managed primarily to produce good hunt- 
ing, and today the Game Commission has underway an 
extensive cover and food improvement program thereon 
in an attempt to guarantee a maximum annual crop of 
game. 

For years the problem of getting landowners to cooper- 
ate in improving instead of injuring game habitats, and at 
the same time to assure more open hunting grounds in 
thickly populated farming regions, has given everybody 
much concern. Now Pennsylvania’s new cooperative farm- 
game projects, with an aggregate acreage of 44,000 acres, 
provide a positive approach to this problem with definite 
benefits to both landowners and hunters. These projects 
will serve as demonstration areas, which should help to 
spread the idea throughout the State. 

There is, however, grave doubt whether it ever will be 


PLUGGING 


—_ automobile, Juggernaut of destruction, has again 
begun to take its annual toll of valuable wildlife. No 
one knows just how many beneficial wild creatures are 
sacrificed on the altar of man’s speed and carelessness. 

Admittedly the driver is not always to blame. Perhaps 
more often than not he tries to avoid such useless 
slaughter, but the confused animal or bird makes it dif- 
ficult. But there are some individuals who delight in see- 
ing how close they can come to any living thing on the 
highway. There are others who deliberately try to run 
over wild creatures. Many a fellow has been observed 
trying to beat a rabbit across the road, narrowly averting 
tragedy, not only for the creature, but for himself. 

One cannot estimate the economic value of the creatures 
thus destroyed, but it runs into millions of dollars. Know- 
ing this, the motor-loving public should do everything pos- 
sible to make travel on the highways less hazardous not 
only for the poor dumb wild creatures which, blinded by 


momehts, do not know which way to turn, but for them- 
selves, 


possible for the Commission to enter into such close co- 
operative agreements with anything like a majority of our 
190,000 farmers. The next job, therefore, is to find a way 
to spread the benefits of wildlife habitat improvement 
through the same channels which have been responsible 
for the destruction of wildlife habitats, especially the 
clean-farming craze. 

Those advisors who contact the farmers regularly have, 
in a large measure, been responsible for this situation, 
especially where they were not wildlife conscious. 

Now the Pennsylvania Game Commission has entered 
into a cooperative agreement with the U. S. Biological 
Survey and The Pennsylvania State College to maintain 
at State College a biological research and demonstration 
station, which will make available to County Agents, farm- 
ers, and sportsmen alike information through the applica- 
tion of which landowners may enjoy the benefits of an 
abundant crop of wildlife without interfering with farm- 
ing. Hereafter the same channels will be used to bring 
about a restoration of wildlife habitats that were used to 
encourage their destruction. This will speed up positive 
action, and assure results. 

As pointed out in the last issue of the GAME NEWS, 
the sportsmen themselves can help materially by applying 
the methods suggested in Mr. Morton’s splendid article, 
the second installment of which appears in this issue. Let’s 
all join hands in this campaign for positive action and 
assure good hunting for our 600,000 licensed hunters and 
their farmer friends every year. 


THE LEAKS 


Another menace which is annually taking a tremendous 
toll of beneficial wildlife, one which has been a thorn in 
the side of wildlife managers and sportsmen for years, is 
the stray half-wild, half-starved house cat. His numbers 
are legion, his appetite is great; consequently he depletes 
the ranks of our wild birds and animals more than any 
other agency, including Man himself. The half wild dog 
is another decimator of our wildlife which must be con- 
trolled. 

When one considers the appalling loss of wildlife over 
thousands and thousands of miles of highways through- 
out this Commonwealth, when one tries to estimate the 
destruction caused by the vast army of four-footed de- 
stroyers and the other numerous agencies which combine 
to deplete the wildlife supply, one cannot help but ap- 
preciate how fortunate the citizens of Pennsylvania are 
in having, despite all the inroads made upon them, a 
greater diversification and abundance of wild creatures 
than is found anywhere else in the country. But we should 
all help to reduce these obvious wildlife leaks, mostly 
man-made. 
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This frontiapiece of dogwood is printed here by permission of Adolph Muller, former President of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
It is one of the many beautiful illustrations from his book titled “Portraits of Dogwood.” 












































“THUNDER WINGS” 


By N. R. CASILLO 


“Another interesting story by this popular writer of hunting and 
fishing tales.” 


UITE accidentally I killed my first grouse when I was 

twelve years of age. Having been presented with my first 
shotgun, a light single, twelve gauge, I went happily off to the 
uplands at the edge of town for the initial workout. Back in the 
days when I proudly sported an ancient twenty-two rifle, a thick 
pine wood at the rear of one of the parks harbored numerous 
grouse that had on many an occasion startled me out of my 
skin. Now, however, armed with a shotgun, and with a pocket- 
ful of black powder shells, I sallied forth confident that I was 
more than a match for those feathered blood tinglers. 

It is needless for me to state what happened. The thundering 
roar of the rising birds paralyzed my faculties and unloosed my 
trigger finger. In a short time I was bleeding from severely 
pruised lips as a result of the terrific kick packed by that coin- 
bination of light gun and black powder, and hadn’t so much as 
stirred a single feather of those winged thunderbolts. Indeed, | 
was so demoralized and kick-shy that once I reduced to a puff 
of feathers a chickadee that had but a moment before been 
jocundly singing on a limb at least four feet from a rising 
grouse. I had shot at the grouse, and the chickadee or what was 
left of it floated off on the breeze. 

Sneaking through a covert of young hemlocks I came upon 
an open glade in the forest. The ground was carpeted with 
patches of tundra moss and partridge berries. On the other side 
of the clearing not more than fifty feet distant, I spied a bird 
avidly feeding on the berries. That it was a grouse didn’t pene- 
trate my credulity for a full minute. At last I raised my gun 
and took deliberate aim at the unsuspicious bird. It went on feed- 
ing oblivious of the fate that threatened. Nearby a nuthatch 
chirped happily. A good fifteen seconds sped by and the gun only 
sank deeper into my shoulder. The grouse finally came up for 
air, stretched his neck to an amazing length, looked about and 
then made off with the usual thunder. The gun exploded and when 
the smoke cleared there was the grouse beating its life out on 
the ground. All that I had needed to touch me off was the ac- 
customed racket. 

Some years later, at college, I discovered the rendezvous of a 
good bunch of birds. It was on a nearby hill in a thicket of sumach 
bordering an old apple orchard. Through the flaming trees wound 
a woodland path that was a favorite with a number of lovelorn 
couples. Early one evening I was treading that flower bestrewn 
trail when perchance I glanced ahead. There in the middle of 
the right-of-way was the biggest cock grouse I have ever seen: 
to my incredulous eyes he looked as large as a turkey gobbler. 
Even as I looked he thundered off followed by what sounded like 
at least six other birds. They had been feasting on the apples 
that covered the ground. 

On the following day I hied myself to the spot with shotgun 
in hand prepared to do battle. I started down the hill through 
a beautiful thicket of white birch, with the slanting rays of the 
sun full in my face. 

Presently I heard the clamor of some geese winging their way 
toward the nearby salt water estuary. To my unbounded amaze- 
ment, when nearly overhead the flock of great fowl deployed and 
began to circle, at the same time losing considerable altitude. At 
this turn in events I cocked my gun, crouched against one of the 
trees and waited hopefully for further developments. But it took 
that sagacious old gander that was the leader, only a few brief 
moments to round up his charges and once again go clanging 
seaward. 

Sheepishly I bestirred myself and went on with the business at 
hand. The sun had descended nearly to the edge of the hills so 
that its rays were more blinding than ever. Suddenly a roar 
smote the peaceful silence, and faithfully responding to that stim- 
ulus my trigger finger did its stuff as of yore. The habit I thought 
relegated to a bygone past was still with me. And what was more, 
I had not even seen the grouse, still, I retrieved the fluttering 
form and found that a single pellet had passed through its head. 

In my early grouse shooting days “expert” old timers urged 
the importance of getting in a quick shot “Shoot and shoot 
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A Bag of Forest County Grouse 


quickly,” they urged, “be it from the hip, the shoulder or in-be 
tween. Shoot even if you don’t see the bird.” The ruffed grouse, 
they heartily agreed, has such a quick get-away that if one takes 
time to aim, then it is usually too late. They always concluded: 
“If you get one-third of the birds you shoot at, you're some shot.” 

I know now that I was a victim of the quick-shooting doctrine. 
Even when I restrained that almost irresistible urge to prema- 
turely pull the trigger, my reactions were such as to catise me to 
absolutely forget everything that I had ever heard or learned 
about grouse shooting, and usually I missed. The habit had worn 
such a deep rut in my nerve pathway that I did not finally and 
completely throw it off until several years after the goose-grouse 
incident. 

My final resort toward the complete eradication of the habit 
was by going through good grouse cover with an empty gun. 
After several forays I acquired steadiness, and best of all, for 
the first time I noted carefully, exactly how the grouse flushes. 
Later on I substituted for the empty double a pump gun con- 
taining two loaded shells and two or three duds between the 
loaded ones and the chamber. Those duds usually gave me plenty 
of time for rumination and observation after a bird popped out 
with its disconcerting roar. 

Nine times out of ten a flushed grouse is not seen as soon as 
the hunter hears its whirring take-off. For a fraction of a second, 
or at least long enough to permit the gunner to compose himself, 
the bird is either hidden among the ground cover, or rising so 
rapidly as to present a very poor target. Hold fire for that frac- 
tion, presuming, of course, that you already have the gun in 
readiness, follow the bird with your gun and then let him have 
it. If a tree behind which the grouse can duck is imminent, then 
it is obvious that one must take his chances with a quick shot. 

What may happen to some grouse hunters was graphically il- 
lustrated on a recent hunting trip up into Forest County. A 
casual friend whom we had met in one of the hunting camps in 
the Marienville district insisted upon joining our party, pleading 
that he would like to bag one of the elusive “critters 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Plots of evergreens on hillsides assist in preventing soil erosion, provide income in the sale of Christmas trees and 
furnish excellent cover for wildlife. 


WILDLIFE IN THE FARM PROGRAM 


Simple Methods by Which Farmers and Sportsmen Can Improve Wildlife 
Habitats on Agricultural Lands—Part Il 


By JAMES N. MORTON 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second and concluding part of Mr. 
Morton’s article on Wildlife in the Farm Program. Any sugges- 
tions or constructive criticisms will be appreciated by the author. 
The material appearing here will be incorporated with the pre- 
— instalment into a pamphlet for distributing to interested 
parties. 


PRODUCING FOOD AND COVER BY PLANTING 


Shrubs and Trees—The planting of clumps of trees, shrubs, and 
vines which provide cover and food in the form of berries, fruit and 
seeds should be carried on wherever this materials is lacking or 
where it cannot be produced by protection from domestic stock, 
or by protection from mowing. The various conifers, such as pine, 
spruce, hemlock and cedar, provide good winter and escape cover. 
To be most effective, some of the species planted for cover should 
form a tangle, or be stiff and thorny, so that in cases of necessity, 
pursued game can find a safe retreat from its pursuer. Clumps of 
Japanese rose, sweetbriar, or hawthorn near plantings of conifers 
insures good cover and provides some food for game. 


Evergreen for Christmas Trees and Windbreaks—Many farmers 
have found it advantageous to plant plots of % acre or more to 
evergreens for Christmas trees. If material of good quality is 
planted it is usually possible to harvest a part of them after the 
fourth or fifth year and still leave enough for production of a tim- 
ber crop. These plots of evergreens are also valuable to wildlife 
as shelter, especially during severe winter weather, and as escape 
cover. Additional information concerning evergreens is given in 
Farmer's Bulletin 1453, “Growing and Planting Coniferous Trees 
on the Farm,” which can be obtained from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Strips of evergreens are also useful as windbreaks. They are used 
in sheltering buildings and orchards from wind. They add to the 
ornamental appearance and are useful to wildlife as cover. Wind- 
breaks can also be used to hide unsightly spots about buildings, 
or on the farm, and likewise can be used as living snow fences. 
Further information on planting for windbreaks can be secured 
from Farmer’s Bulletin 1504, “The Windbreak as a Farm Asset.” 


A Variety of Species Necessary—In arranging for the planting 
of areas, consideration must be given to a variety of species, se- 
lected in such manner as to provide a constant food supply during 
the entire year. In each clump that is planted there should be some 
shrubs or vines which produce summer food and other shrubs or 
trees which provide food during the fall and winter. Some of the 
better ones to plant for summer food include the Virginia Creeper, 
Juneberry, cherry, plum, elderberry, blackberry and mulberry. 
Selections may be made from the following for planting for fall 
and winter food: bittersweet, ha‘thorn, sumac, winterberry, snow- 
berry, persimmon, viburnum, hazelnut, oak, walnut, wild grape, 
honeysuckle, barberry, mountain ash, crabapple, wahoo, dogwood 
and Jananese rose. In addition to providing food and cover for 
game birds and animals, they also furnish protection and food for 
song and insectivorous birds. 


Organized Sportsmen Will Assist—Many sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions throughout the State, for several years, have been planting 
trees, shrubs and vines which provide game food and cover. Any 
farmer who wishes such material planted on his farm, and who 
does not have any source of supply, should contact one of the 
sportsmen’s organizations in his county and request assistance in 
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securing suitable material for planting. The Game Commission will 
furnish names and addresses of clubs upon written request. 


Solid Foods Essential—In order that wildlife may have a suf- 
ficient amount of solid foods, patches should be planted to various 
cereals or arrangements made with farmers to leave food patches 
standing when their grains are harvested. Solid foods are particu- 
larly necessary for birds in maintaining their high body tempera- 
tures during severe weather. 

There are a great many grains, grasses, legumes and weeds which 
furnish excellent solid food for game birds and animals. Some of 
those suitable for game food patches are field corn, kaffir, corn, 
buckwheat, sorghum, wheatland milo, sweet corn, broom corn, 
wheat, barley, flax, millets, oats, proso, vetch, sudan grass, les- 
pedezia, sweet clover, sunflower, soy beans, cowpeas, and field peas. 
Climatic conditions in different parts of the State will govern the 
kinds to plant for farm game and wild turkeys in each section. 

Various mixtures of seeds may be used in food patches. The pur- 
poses of such mixtures is to provide in a single plot a continuous 
supply of food from August until spring by selecting some plants 
which mature their seeds early, and others which mature seeds later 
and which remain on the stalks during the winter. Likewise, in a 
mixture some strong-stemmed plants must be provided as supports 
for the weaker-stemmed ones. This is necessary in order that part 
of the available food supply is held above the snow during the win- 
ter. It is always advisable when planting mixtures to consult the 
County Agricultural agents, or State Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion, since they are acquainted with local conditions and will know 
whether or not good results can be expected. The Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has worked out a mixture of seeds that is 
recommended for planting. Details can be secured by writing to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Using Grains to Advantage—Kaffir corn with a sprinkling of 
field corn furnishes excellent game food. The planting of buck- 
wheat or millet broadcast at the last cultivation of corn makes 
desirable game bird feed, while the corn furnishes both food and 
cover. Sudan grass in this mixture likewise is very beneficial in 
providing cover. 

There is probably no practice of more benefit in feeding and 
holding game than that of arranging for a few rows of uncut corn 
in a field near a brushy fence row or along the edges of the wood- 
lot. The corn stalks furnish cover, the food on them is always pres- 
ent when needed, and it remains in good condition until late in the 
winter. 

In any game food planting program it is essential to have the 
plots widely scattered. Plots or strips of %& to % acre scattered 
over an area are preferable to large ones. They should be rectangu- 
lar in shape rather than square. Patches must be provided not more 
than two or three hundred feet from good natural cover, such as 
a woodlot, hedgerow, a brushy ditch bank, or arrangements made 
for travel lines provided with good cover, in order that it will be 
unnecessary for game to be exposed to predators and inclement 
weather in reaching the food. 

Where special plots are set aside for game food it is a good plan 
to have the food patch large enough so that part of it may remain 
fallow each year while the other part is planted. It has been found 
advantageous to plant about % of the plot in good winter food, 
about % in legumes, and permit the remaining %4 to be in sod. 
These areas, of course, are then rotated from year to year. The 
planted areas provide nesting sites for birds and will usually pro- 
vide some food in the form of weed seeds and volunteer grains. 


Good Rabbit Foods—Where rabbits are abundant, plenty of corn, 
sorghum, barley, clover, vetch, rape, kale and oats should be 
planted to provide them with summer, fall and winter food. 

Sweet clover planted around gravel pits, eroded gullies, stone 
quarries, along roadsides and other unused places furnish very good 
cover for game and food for rabbits. It also benefits the farmer by 
building up the soil and in preventing erosion. 


In sections where there are wild turkeys, arrangements should 
be made for food patches for them near woodland or in small 
clearings which are available within wooded areas. 


Volunteer foods, consisting of various weed seeds, can often be 
secured by having parts of abandoned fields plowed, or disced. 
Soils very often contain great numbers of seeds of various kinds 
which have lain dormant for years. They germinate when influ- 
enced by the sun and other conditions. Plowing, or discing, brings 
about favorable conditions for part of these weed seeds, especially 
ragweed which produces one of the best quail foods. 


THE FARM WOODLOT 


Most farms have within their boundary one or more wooded 
areas, or thickets. The farm woodlot is an important part of any 
upland game management program. As a rule, it contains along its 
edges shrubs and vines which produce food. There are usually, 
throughout the woodlot, nut producing trees and hollow trees 
which provide excellent conditions for squirrels. They, likewise, 
as a rule contain many suitable nesting grounds for birds and 
hiding places for rabbits. 

Some of the fruit-bearing shrubs which furnish food for wild- 
life, and which should, wherever possible, be left uncut in woodlots 
and other spots where they do not seriously interfere with farm- 
ing operations, are wild rose, thorn apple, dogwood, black haw, 
grape, crabapple, elderberry, sumac, blackberries, raspberries and 
huckleberries. 


Grazing Should Be Controlled—Grazing of domestic stock in the 
woodlot by all means should be held down to the very minimum. 
A small amount of pasturing may not be particularly destructive, 
but the tendency is always toward over-grazing which eliminates 
the young growth so necessary to the perpetuation of the wood- 
lot. Woodlots are very desirable in furnishing shade to pasturing 
livestock, but this can be provided without permitting the animals 
to destroy young growth over the whole area. 

Grazing kills many of the trees, shrubs, briars, and vines which 
provide food and cover for wildlife. It likewise destroys many 
nests of birds and much valuable nesting ground which otherwise | 
would remain unmolested. 

In order to provide for wildlife it is, therefore, necessary to 
eliminate grazing entirely in the woodlot or confine it to a small 
portion of the woods which has been fenced. If this cannot con- 
veniently or advantageously be done, comparatively large areas 
within the woods should be fenced against livestock and therefore 
given a chance to produce valuable and necessary growth for wild- 
life. 


Greenbriars and Blackberries Provide Excellent Cover—Where 
there are very few berry-producing shrubs in the woodlot, clumps 
of these should be planted where they will receive sunlight. In 
many cases these can be transferred from places where they are 
unusually plentiful to the locality where there is an insufficient 
amount. Clumps of greenbriars or blackberries provide food and 
make excellent escape cover. 

If the woodlot has a considerable quantity of large trees which 
have shaded out the undergrowth, some of the larger trees should 
be selected over the area when securing the winter’s firewood or 
when getting fence posts. The increased sunlight which reaches 
the ground by removing some of these trees will promote the 
growth of the understory of plant life and thus increase the food 
and cover growth. In any cutting operations it is extremely im- 
portant to leave standing a number of hollow trees or den trees 
to provide homes for squirrels and hole-nesting birds. 


Grape Vines Are Useful—Grape vines should be permitted to 
remain unless they are actually damaging very valuable tree 
growth. In many cases grape vines, bittersweet, or Virginia Creep- 
er are growing high on trees of little commercial importance. In 





Ground cover and food for wildlife are deficient in over grazed 
wood lots. Parts of the wood lot should be fenced against pas- 
turing stock. 
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Food and cover te be of most benefit to wildlife should be located 
near each other. 


such cases their value to wildlife will be greatly increased if the 
tree, but not the vines, is partly cut through, about two feet above 
the ground, then pushed over and the vines permitted to grow 
over the top of the felled tree. 

Grapes are relished by many kinds of wildlife and their supply 
should be increased wherever possible. This can often be done by 
“cuttings” or by “layerings.” The planting of grapevines cuttings 
around old tree tops, along fences and near brush piles requires 
relatively little work and increases the game food and cover supply 
results. The layering of grapevines and later removing the result- 
ing rooted plants to other locations, such as stone walls, fences, 
brush piles, etc., is easy to carry on. 

A number of woody plants, which provide game food and cover, 
can be propagated either by “hardwood cuttings” and by “lay- 
ering.” 


Producing Food and Cover by Grapevine and Other Cuttings— 
When propagating by cuttings, the wood should be taken from the 
current or previous season’s growth and should be cut in sections 
twelve to sixteen inches long with each section having at least 
three buds. Cuttings may be made in late fall or early spring when 
the wood is dormant. The cuttings should be tied in bundles of 
from 25 to 50, butts all one way, and buried bottom up in a trench 
and completely covered with sand or soil to a depth of 2 to 3 
inches. They may also be kept over winter in a cool places such 
as a cellar by burying in moist sand or moss. 

In the spring the cuttings are removed from the place where 
they are stored and planted about 3 or 4 inches apart in trenches 
with one bud above the ground. Cuttings are left in the trench until 
the following spring or fall, after which they are ready for planting 
in their permanent locations. Where the weather and soil conditions 
are favorable cuttings may be put in their permanent location 
without first planting in trenches. This is especially true of wil- 
low and poplar cuttings. 

A few of the plants that produce game food and cover which can 
be propagated readily from cuttings are grape, coralberry, wil- 
low, bittersweet, Virginia Creeper, service berry, honeysuckle, wild 
rose and nightshade. 


Producing Game Food and Cover by Layering Plants—When 
propagating by layering the top of the plant or a section of the 
stem is covered with soil. Being buried causes additional sprouts 
or plants which may then be cut from the parent plant and moved 
to another location, or if needed at its present location, permitted 
to remain and grow there. 

Some of the plants that are easily propagated by layering are 
blackberry, raspberry, grape, bittersweet. hazelnut, and wild rose. 


ARTIFICIAL EMERGENCY COVER 


The value of cover as an aid to wildlife has been previously 
pointed out. Without cover, birds and animals are exposed to at- 
tacks by predators and are endangered during the winter by dif- 
ficulties in finding sufficient shelter from the elements. The most 
satisfactory conditions for game can be secured through the pro- 
vision for natural cover, such as trees, briars, shrubs, vines, grasses, 
and weeds, as was previously pointed out. There are, however, 
many areas useable by game which are now so lacking in suitable 


game habitat that a long time will be required to produce this by 
natural growth or development. 


Temporary artificial cover can be provided on such areas quickly 
and without cost, except labor, if those interested in the welfare 
of game will build many temporary retreats and shelters, such as 
are outlined in several of the following paragraphs. Their loca- 
tions are very important. They can be placed in pastures, over- 
grazed woodlots, abandoned fields, and other places where shelter 
is deficient. Where there is no possibility of protected travel lanes, 
the retreats should be placed close to each other. Where these are 
built by sportsmen or persons other than the landowner, consent 
should be obtained from the owner. It is important wherever pos- 
sible to cover over retreats with plenty of stones or brush as an 
added protection from dogs. It has been found that it is impossible 
to get too much brushy cover over these artificial retreats. 

Good Temporary Retreats—Discarded wagon beds, auto bodies, 
old sheet iron and other wornout material, if well covered with 
brush, can be made into good temporary retreats and suitable 
places under which to place feed for game if these artificial shel- 
ters are located advantageously. 

Poles, logs or discarded fence rails, piled and spaced about five 
inches apart and heavily covered with brush, furnish excellent hid- 
ing places for rabbits and other game. 


‘Grape arbors made in openings in the woods around which are 
planted grape vines, grape vine cuttings, bittersweet, greenbriar, 
or Virginia Creeper, furnish food and cover for wildlife after the 
arbor becomes covered. Locust posts should be used when avail- 
able. Rough poles can be used on the sides and top. Posts should 
be about six feet long and placed in the ground two feet. 


Stiff crooked brush, particularly oak branches, placed in small 
piles on grass sod makes very good bedding grounds for rabbits. 
It should be placed in a field or pasture with southern exposure, 
near a wood-lot or briar thicket. 


Discarded wire or old bed springs laid on logs or stones and well 
covered with brush are used as retreats and winter feeding shelters 
by quail, rabbits and ringnecks. The log or stone supports should 
be spaced about four feet apart and be eight to ten feet long, and 
raised about six inches above the ground. 


Discarded fence rails, poles, posts, etc., piled in various desirable 
places make good hiding places for rabbits if placed on logs laid 
crosswise so that the pile is raised about six inches above the 
ground. Brush piled over these rails will afford protection from 
dogs. Grapevines planted around the pile will increase the food 
supply for birds. 


How Artificial Escape Cover Is Provided—Brush piles with sup- 
porting logs or stones underneath can be used to provide space for 
escape cover for rabbits, grouse, quail, and ringnecks. Cuttings of 
grapevines, or some other vine such as bittersweet or Virginia 
Creeper, set near the pile, will assist in furnishing food. Logs 
should be eight to ten feet long and spaced about four feet apart 
with plenty of cross poles to prevent brush from sagging to the 
ground. The logs should not be raised more than six inches above 
the ground; this will prevent dogs from getting underneath. 


Discarded culvert pipe, hollow logs, or old tile laid in a brush 
or briar thicket and covered heavily with stones and brush makes 
good escape cover for rabbits. With sufficent brush covered over 
them they make ideal retreats to locate in old fields and pastures. 


Two logs eight or ten feet long laid side by side about six inches 
apart and well covered with brush or stones, provide escape cover 
for rabbits or ringnecks. 


Two rows or stones set on their sides with the flat ones laid 
crosswise, then a large mass of other stones or brush piled up over 
the whole tunnel, make a desirable escape cover for rabbits. A bend 
in the tunnel prevents hunters from driving the game out by pok- 
ing sticks in the opening. This opening should be about four or 
five inches square and each section four or more feet long. 


WINTER FEEDING OF WILDLIFE 


Where an adequate supply of natural food is not available for 
game, or where deep snow renders the supply inaccessible, it is 
necessary to resort to artificial feeding during the winter months. 

In many cases large losses result to food supplies intended for 
wildlife because of snow storms, which often follow the placing of 
feed. 
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In order to overcome these losses and to prevent the food from 
becoming covered with snow it is essential that it be placed under 
some form of shelter. Suitable natural cover, where it is available, 
should be used as a protection to the food supplies. Such cover 
includes evergreen thickets, brushy fence corners, and briar patches. 

Where provision has not yet been made for good natural shelter 
under which to carry on feeding operations, artificially constructed 
shelters should be used. It is always desirable to place these as 
close as possible to some form of natural cover which furnishes 
added protection from predators. 

Many valuable suggestions for the building of shelters and for 
feeding of wildlife during winter are contained in Bulletin No. 
11, “More Food for Upland Game,” a copy of which can be secured 
without cost from the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

REFUGE OR SANCTUARY AREAS 


Sanctuary Areas Save Breeding Stock—Sportsmen in many parts 
of the State have made arrangements with landowners whereby 
numerous small sanctuary or retreat areas are set aside for the bene- 
ft of wildlife. No hunting whatever is permitted in such areas and, 
consequently, they provide a haven wherein pursued wildlife may 
escape heavy gun pressure. By carefully selecting these retreat 
areas sufficient game is held over for the next year’s breeding. 

The principle is the same as the Game Commission’s refuge 
system which has proven so successful in the large forest areas, 
and more recently in the newly adopted program effective in a few 
farm-game counties in two of the more thickly populated regions 
of the State. 

These sanctuaries need not be large. Areas of a few acres (2 to 
25 each) in particularly desirable locations for game birds and 
animals (the place to which they invariably go when pursued) 
will save annually enough seed stock to insure a continued supply 
of game in the adjacent territory. These protected areas likewise 
make favorable locations in which to feed during the wintertime, 
and-in which available stock from game farms can be placed. 

A great many more of these small sanctuaries should be estab- 
lished and maintained by sportsmen in their favorite hunting ter- 
ritory. Of course cooperation of the landowner is necessary in set- 
ting aside these areas for the benefit of wildlife. 


How Sanctuary Areas Are Established and Marked—The sanc- 
tuaries, to be effective, must be placed in the natural habitat for 
the kinds of game to be protected, such as in farm woodlots, briar 
thickets, marshy areas, or ravines, with plenty of food and cover. 
They shoul@ be marked by a brushed line four to six feet wide 
and surrounded by one strand of No. 9 galvanized wire, placed 
about waist high. 

Printed posters should be placed around the wire, close enough 
that one poster may be seen from the other. The wording which 
has proven effective is outlined below. It will be noted that the 
owner must agree to prohibit trespassing on that part of the farm 
set aside as a sanctuary or retreat. The remainder of the farm is 
open to public hunting. The purpose of the “No Trespassing” 
provision is to give legal status to the retreat area. Prosecutions 
for unlawful entry can be made under the “No Trespass” act 
when the poster is signed by the proper person. 








WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
NO HUNTING 
ALLOWED 
This Retreat is Provided so That 


Wildlife May Have a Place to Escape and Breed in Safety 
Under Natural Conditions 


HELP US DEVELOP AND PROTECT IT 


(Here Print the Name of the Sponsoring Organization) 





PRIVATE PROPERTY 
NO TRESPASSING 
Trespassing on This Private Property for the Purpose of 


Hunting is Forbidden Under Authority Contained in the 
Act of April 14, 1905, P.L. 169, as manded. 


TPIONIE this sZectncoiedinbentetistneateadaibamidennimiaienia 
Owner of Property 




















CATS AND DOGS MUST BE CONTROLLED 


Cats and dogs are valuable in any farming community, but if 
not properly controlled they can be classed among the worst 
menaces of wildlife. 

Cats will destroy eggs of song and game birds prior to hatch- 
ing. They will kill young song birds in the nest. They will eat 
young rabbits as well as baby quail and ringneck pheasants. 
The farmer who wishes to increase the number of game and in- 
sect-eating birds on his farm, should not keep more cats than 
absolutely needed and these should be kept properly controlled. 

Farm cats should be locked in the barn or corncrib at night 
where there is no chance of their doing harm to wildlife, and 
where they may do some good in catching mice and rats. If al- 
lowed freedom at night, they roam over the countryside destroy- 
ing song birds and disturbing or killing coveys of game birds. 

Some persons, especially the town people, make a practise of 
carrying unwanted cats into the country and dumping them along 
the roads or in the farm yards instead of humanely killing them. 
Realizing that such practices compel the cats to make-a living 
off the country and thereby constitute a menace to wildlife, the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in 1937 provided that a penalty of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) should be imposed upon anyone who 
releases a cat in the country to shift for itself. Stray and un- 
wanted cats should always be killed. 

Dogs are not as destructive as cats, but they should not be per- 
mitted to run at large, especially during the nesting and breeding 
seasons. At such times they naturally do a considerable amount of 
damage and should be kept tied. At other seasons they should not 
be allowed to roam the fields unless under the control of a com- 
petent person. 


CONCLUSION 


Farmers and sportsmen can be mutually helpful to each other 
and by cooperation provide a more favorable habitat in any section 
for wildlife. The farmer should remember that only a small per- 
centage of those who hunt will damage his property. He should 
always permit those who respectfully request permission the right 
to hunt. By permitting the ones who come to the house and ask 
permission he is enlisting help in protecting his property from the 
very few who might do wrong. 

A good sportsman is always on friendly terms with the farmer. 
As a means of cementing this friendship, he should visit the land- 
owner in his favorite hunting territory occasionally and give every 
possible assistance to the farmer in wildlife food and cover devel- 
opment on his farm. This will show an interest in game other 
than shooting it. The only contact many hunters ever have with 
landowners is when they tramp over the fields with guns on their 
shoulders and with their dogs ranging the fields. It would be a 
splendid thing if the sportsman would visit his various hunting 
spots during other seasons of the year and do his bit to increase 
and perpetuate wildlife. It must also be remembered that in these 
days of intensive development, clean farming methods, good roads, 
automobiles, more leisure time, and an ever-increasing number of 
hunters, game must have some attention during the entire year. It 
cannot be left to shift for itself. It must not be forgotten from one 
hunting season to another. 

As was previously pointed out, one of the first considerations for 
wildlife should be provision for good homes and plenty to eat. The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission is doing all the development work 


(Continued on Page 32) 





A border of game food producing shrubs and vines are usually 
found along ungrazed wood lots. 











A safe type of firing line, built for camp use. 


é6¢7S that a laugh! To find you of all people, 

putting in a range and teaching your boys 
by the hundred to be better rifle shots! Only 
last year in college you were a raving Paci- 
fist. What changed your mind so suddenly?” 

My college room-mate had dropped in my 
office at the Y.M.C.A. while driving through 
town on his vacation. He grinned at my ob- 
vious embarrassment. “I don’t think I have 
changed in my thinking,” I replied. “On the 
surface, the two propositions don’t seem to 
jibe, I'll admit; but I’m still a Pacifist as 
well as an Instructor in Junior Rifle Marks- 
manship. Somehow, these two facts do not 
seem to conflict with each other. Still, I’m 
open to conviction on both matters, and both 
are experiments. I’m looking for facts all 
the time.” 


We were used to each other’s ideas and 
mental processes from many bull sessions at 
college, and around the dinner table that 
evening had no hesitancy about getting down 
to rock bottom in our conversation. We were 
more interested in what the other fellow had 
been thinking during his first year out of 
college, than what he had been doing. 


“You will remember,” I opened, “that a 
number of us were sick of the sham and 
hypocrisy of many people who call them- 
selves ‘Christians’: and we insisted we were 
going to try to live out a practical type of 
Christianity when we got out of college. 
Some of us carried this over into our atti- 
tudes on international relations, inasmuch as 
we had come to know so intimately and to 
admire the ‘Y’ students and secretaries from 
other countries. I attended, too, the World 
Conference at Toronto on Boys’ Work, and 
made many friends—brought back and enter- 
tained here, in fact, two boys from Esthonia 
and Czecho-slovakia, as well as a German 
*Y’ secretary on the World Committee at 
Geneva. I would not for anything take up 
arms against feilows like they were—unless 
their armies landed on our shores and at- 
tacked us, which is preposterous. 

“We agreed that most wars are fought 
over lands and mineral deposits and oil wells 
and because of race hatreds. The Christian 


attitude is that if we acted decently toward 
other races and nations, we would have their 
goodwill and friendship rather than their 
enmity. I know some very fine Japanese, for 
instance, and I feel that we have not treated 
their race as a true Christian would. So you 
see, I’m still one of those odious Pacifists.” 

“Who teaches boys to be good shots—just 
in case his idealism doesn’t work out,” said 
my erstwhile room-mate. 


Does Rifle Practice Teach Wrong Attitudes? 


“IT have a come-back for you on that, be- 
cause the seeming discrepancy has caused 
me to do no end of thinking and observing, 
not to mention worrying. You see, I started 
up the range because I found that in check- 
ing with boys the things they wanted most 
to do, of all the hobbies we talked of start- 
ing, rifle shooting was ‘first and foremost.’ 
Every kid wants to shoot—lI’ve never seen 
one who didn’t. So we put in a small amount 
of cheap equipment and gave it a try, along 
with archery, model airplanes, photographic 
dark-room work, radio construction, and the 
like. 


“Riflery, as we called it for short, ran off 
with the show. The pressure of fellows want- 
ing to take the course and qualify for the 
keen medals the National Rifle Association 
offer, meant putting in new equipment, get- 
ting more accurate rifles and training new 
leaders to handle the daily classes. It meant 
that when camp season rolled around, all the 
fellows wanted to know if there would be a 
range there, and we had to put one in—it 
was the most popular activity of all the 
crafts and hobbies there. 


“Through it all—I kept watching for AT- 
TITUDES in boys. Would it make them 
talk of war? Would they think of this prac- 
tice in terms of preparation to kill people? 
Would they look forward to an opportunity 
to get into a fight with another nation? Over 
two hundred boys and, at camp, girls too, 
learned how to shoot on our ranges. In that 
time I had not been able to discover more 
than one incident that would worry me. An 
older high school boy, of much below-par 
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character, once exclaimed, as he got into the 
prone position, ‘Boy, I wish there was a row 
of German heads sticking up down there—I 
feel like I could shoot the whites of their 
eyes out today.’ This was disturbing, but did 
offer a hot-spot for discussion at our next 
Hi-Y club meeting, and the good it did to 
have it happen, and become an issue, over- 
balanced the harm it may have done.” 


The Use of Medals Is Not Harmful 


“Perhaps you are right,” said my friend, 
“there is so much fun and thrill to shooting 
at targets that one does not need to ascribe 
war hatreds and killing desires to kids to 
understand their interest in the sport. But I 
see another slip one would not expect you to 
make on this thing. Remember the big fuss 
over bribing kids with rewards to get them 
to do things? We agreed in sociology class 
not to promote activities by offering medals 
and prizes to keep up interest in an activity 
—the intrinsic value in an activity was the 
end or goal, not a prize for a bribe to plug 
away for. So squirm out of that if you can!” 

“Easy,” I replied confidently. “That had 
me down for a count of eight before I could 
analyze the mess it made in my thinking. 
I’m back on my feet on that score now, 
though. You see, when we tried to start a 
ping pong tourney, everybody asked, ‘What's 
in it for the winner?’ and when we said, “The 
satisfaction of being the best player in the 
“Y”"—nothing more, no prizes,’ we had a 
heck of a time getting up a match. Why play 
a round of tournament games in ping pong 
unless there was some prize to work for? A 
lot of the best players wouldn’t bother to 
come out for it, and it fell flat. 

“With rifle shooting it is different. They 
want to shoot for the fun of it; the activity 
has satisfactions in itself; there is no ulterior 
motive; no bribe has to be offered to induce 
them to practice as long as we will let them. 
There is then no strong motive to practice 
hard just to win the medals. The medals can 
be purchased after qualifying for them; some 
do, some don’t. It’s a matter of recognizing 
skill, of acknowledging proficiency. I don’t 
think a sociologist would object at all to the 








Tom Bayless, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, one of the 
youngest competitors in the 
junior National Matches, 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 


attitudes this system of awards builds in 
youngsters.” 


The Dictator on the Rifle Range 


We had finished dinner. My friend wanted 
to see the range in operation. It was 7:15 
P.M. so we went directly to it. 

“Don’t you handle the range yourself?” he 
inquired. 

“No more. It got too much for me. To sat- 
isfy the Board of Directors and to make sure 
of the safety of the range, I handled it at 
every session for a month or so, and then 
turned it over to a fellow who is out of 
school but not yet in college, and who has 
been a camp leader for years. He is quite 
responsible.” 

“But why not use a man in the Reserve 
Corps or National Guard?” 

“Oh, I wanted to steer clear of that con- 
nection, for one thing. Mainly though, I 
didn’t want a man who was ‘crazy about’ 
shooting. To turn out the most expert rifle 
shots they can develop is their goal. It is not 
my goal in this work. The by-products in 
personality development are the reasons I 
promote this hobby. But here we are at the 
range.” 

We were in the basement of the Y.M.C.A. 
in a room parallel to the swimming pool. It 
started out as a bowling alley, then became a 
horse shoe court, next a golf practice course, 
and finally when I arrived on the scene, a 
rifle range and archery course combined. 
There were a dozen or so older boys present 
now, five prone on the mats, firing at will. 
All lights were out except at the backstop. 
The Instructor stood at one side in back of 
the boys shooting. He let his eyes rove from 
the targets to the shooters and back to the 
spectators—he knew what was happening all 
the time. 

“Looks good on the surface,” my friend 
commented in a whisper. “I should think 
that it would be very dangerous with smaller 
boys than these, though.” Just then a couple 
of new boys came into the room and stood 
behind those shooting. They were talking 
loudly and laughing; one of them made a 
cute remark to a boy shooting. Immediately 
the Instructor turned on the lights and 
stopped the shooting, then addressed these 


new boys. “I’m sorry to have to ask you to 
refrain from laughing and talking to boys 
while they are shooting. It is never allowed 
on the range. These fellows are trying to 
make every single shot the best it can be, 
and they must concentrate on their aiming, 
squeezing the trigger just right, breathing 
and all that. Did you notice too that the fel- 
low you spoke to turned around to say some- 
thing to you? He had a loaded rifle, his 
finger was still on the trigger, yet his mind 
completely left the rifle to give attention to 
you. A slight jar or accidental bump by an- 
other fellow next to him might mean the 
rifle would be fired off—and hit whatever it 
might be pointing to; in this case the gallery 
of the swimming pool. And that bullet has 
force enough to carry three-quarters of a 
mile. So don’t be offended when I tell you 
fellows to be quiet here or leave the range 
altogether.” 


After firing was once more resumed, a 
younger boy came bustling into the room 
with his father. The boy had wanted to shoot 
before, but was told he must have the writ- 
ten consent of his parents. To save another 
lecture I took them and my friend out of the 
room to talk. “Dad wouldn’t sign the slip 
to let me shoot because he was afraid of the 
danger on the range, so I brought him down 
to convince him it is safe,” the boy got out 
in one breath. I assured the father we ap- 
preciated his interest in giving us a chance 
to show him the range in operation, talked 


to him about the safety rules we enforced, 
and invited him in to watch what took place. 

Among other things he was shown how the 
boys had to stay away from the rifles while 
those who had just fired went down to in- 
spect their targets; how boys who got 
through before the others, remained still or 
got up and came behind the mats and did not 
try to edge down toward the backstop until 
the Instructor gave permission. He also ob- 
served the emphasis on not cocking the rifles 
until the boys were in position and ready to 
fire. Later he was allowed ’to shoot awhile 
under the rules the boys had to observe. In 
the end he admitted, willingly, he didn’t see 
the slightest possible danger, and readily 
consented to his son taking the course of 
training required before he would be allowed 
to shoot on the range. 

“Every boy is told beforehand, when learn- 
ing how to handle a rifle and in studying the 
safety rules, that the Instructor on the range 
is virtually a dictator; what he says must be 
obeyed implicitly. There are no second 
chances. Once a boy fails to observe one of 
the safety rules, he can expect permanent 
exclusion from the range—immediately.” 


Character Values of Rifle Shooting 
When the ciass was over, my chum tried 
out the range and became as fascinated with 
the sport as I. “Say, this IS fun!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’m almost sold on trying to get 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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EXPENDITURES 





EXPENDITURES FOR STATE GAME LANDS AND REFUGES 
Two Fiscal Years—June |, 1935 to May 31, 1937 
FISCAL YEARS 



























































Percentages 
Percentages for the 
EXPENDITURE CLASSIFICATION June 1, 1935 June 1, 1936 of Total _ Previous FO R 
to to Expenditures Five Year 
__May 31, 1936 May 31,1937 Comparable Period 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
ACQUISITION OF STATE GAME STATE 
LANDS: 
Consideration paid for game land................... $146,660.45§ $174,691.95§ 39.1 $24 
(41,984.4 Acres) (45,036.8 Acres) 

Title abstracting and deed conveyancing...... 27,728.90+ 30,617.87+ 7.1 7.2 G A M E a A 

Boundary line surveys and certain mapping 15,175,73+ 29,812.63 5.5 5.7 DS 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS ON GAME 
LANDS AND REFUGES: 

Construction of buildings comprising refuge A N D 

keepers headquarters: 

Remodelling at Refuge No. 50b.................. “> Zi aaa 
Remodelling on Game Lands No. 14.......... A ae eae 
New buildings on Game Lands No. 47...... 1,476.82 5,521.42 K F FU G ES 
Beginning new buildings on Game Lands 
EEE SEES ey 1,119.20 | = 3.2 1.4 
— eee for Primary Refuge 7311.00 
oO. oo SS ee eee ans TW S 
oe headquarters and museum at 2000.60 O FISCAL YEAR 
ic incsccschisiesenn —«sessevnevenecees 080. 
Miscellaneous buildings ................c0:sesssses--- 1,072.85* 5,497.41*) JUNE |, 1935 to MAY 31, 1937 

Construction of dam on Game Lands No. 56 1,425.86 1,668.89 0.3 Coste Revi d by W 

TOTAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURES... $195,539.96 $258,320.97 552 664 eviewed by W. Gard. Conklin 

OPERATING EXPENDITURES 
DEVELOPMNT AND MANAGEMENT HE accumulation of 75c from each resi- 
OF STATE GAME LANDS AND PRI- dent hunting license fee annuall 
y 
MARY REFUGES: amounts to a little more than $400,000. Thi 
. c* c oe ’ . 1S 

Salaries and wages for refuge keepers, etc... $ 41,566.25* $ 51,760.35 11.3 9.6 snesiidd “The tank” ws sack ter tt 

Travel expenses for refuge keepers, etc......... 17,809.94 24,910.52* 5.2 3.0 sal ; 37 as created by the Leg- 

Fixed charges on game lands in lieu of taxes 23,104.66 24,854.13 5.8 3.8 islature in 1927, and is earmarked for the 

Maintenance of refuge keepers headquarters 3,659.89 4,067.18 0.9 2.1 purchase of game lands, the creation of game 

Brushing boundary lines of game lands and refuges, and the administration, development, 

SESE ALLE 9,039.05] 19,132.15] 3.4 2.0 and management of the system. It has been 
ae of roads on some lands.............. 1,379.707 3,439.02] 0.6 1.0 budgeted annually for the various functions 

stablishing new primary refuges and tur- f 

key iistiion aneas. ea, 3,173.20{ 3,304.72] 0.8 0.7 ™ hee aed ore ond See : 

Game food and cover development................ 4,688.18] 14,144.05{ 2.3 0.1 This money has permitted the Game Com- 

Materials and supplies including tools............ 1,585.29* 12,006.83* 1.6 1.0 mission greatly to expand the sportsmen’s 

Equipment and machinery..............c:cecsesessses 1,470.49 753.96 § 1.1 0.5 system of public hunting grounds and game 

Motor Equipment, tractor and maintenance 339.68* 6,049.69*) ¥ refuges, and to manage and develop them to 

EE EE a ee 1,210.24* 1,606.91* 0.3 0.5 provide much better hunting than would 

ai isn citrttnaieitcnecsoors 552.53 ——-sssensssasesees } 1.1 0.9 otherwise have been possible. Accomplish- 

Miscellaneous expenditures .................ccesese-0e+-- 3,812.62* 4,182.98* ments during the ten years it has been in 

TOTAL OPERATING COST OF THE ee existence, we believe, have amply justified 

PRIMARY SYSTEM INCLUDING the creation of the fund. 

EEC REET TERETE SC Pn $113,391.72 $170,212.49 34.4 25.2 Sportsmen are, of course, interested in 
ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTE. ‘alas alittle knowing how the 75c fund is expended, and 
NANCE OF AUXILIARY REFU GE it has been the intention to inform them 
PROJECTS: through the medium of the GAME NEWS, 

General Classification .................ccscscscsssssseseeeee ye” ER as well as in the Commission’s Biennial Re- 

III CUUNEOROIOUIDOD cocoons cc ctaccecncscsce _vnvveconcccepecs eee oer ele. ports. The last statement in the GAME 

TOTAL FOR AUXILIARY PROJECTS $ 237666 $ 937500 14 09 wy agence pee wg vachygamg 
ADMINISTRATION, TECHNICAL SERV- from June 1, 1930 to May 31, 1935. Due to 
ae. ROOM AND OFFICE pressure of other matters publishing of a 

: ; statement for the fiscal year, June 1, 1935 to 
Travel expenses nnn, * Bar aie * Zezsoree 07 0.5 ‘May 31, 1936, was omitted. Now a statement 
Office supplies, posters, printing, advertis- P 2 04 sek ane, — he 1935 to 
a i ere 1,835.83 606. ’ » we - For obvious rea- 

Office equipment, furniture, ete....................... 646.36 737.89 sons a fully detailed statement can not be 

Telephone, telegraph, postage, express, etc. 402.36 312.25 1.7 1.2 printed in the GAME NEWS, so a concise 

Motor equipment and maintenance................ 1,588.95 622.43 statement has been prepared and appears on 

Auto insurance, bonds, etc..............ceseeeeeee+- 200.00 1,529.55 this page. It is comprehensive and as de- 

Rent of real estate PTITITTiTiT lee a 2,193.00 875.83 er tailed as space permits. Attention is likewise 

lcci encieecenenepupinceseianneececcse= $ 35,537.80 $ 37,864.81 9.0 7.5 invited to the “pie chart” on page 11, which 

GRAND TOTAL OF ALL EXPENDI- ar ge tells the story diagrammatically. 

a csseneneects $346,846.14§ $475,773.27§ 100.0 100.0 During the two-year period covered by 

EXPLANATION: this statement of expenditures, title for 87,021 


acres of State Game Lands was conveyed to 
the Commission, which brought the aggre- 


t Includes salaries and travel expenses for personnel assigned to these two functions. 
t Includes mapping of areas purchased. 
* Includes mene part of expense of the game commission training school. 


ete by ae 2d aries — geen a ig readily be charged against particular functions. This has been done and gate area of State Game Lands to 552,443 
erefore are not herein included. r May 31, 1937. i ep- 

1 In addition to this a great deal of such work was accomplished by Federal Relief Agencies under the super- acres as of me 37. This at ia — 
vision of Game Commission officers. resented 111 separate areas. distributed 


§ These figures do not panty correspond to those published for the Department as a whole because land settle- 
ments pending at the end of a fiscal year, for which settlement checks had been secured from the State 
Treasurer, are not herein included. 


through 52 of the 67 counties of the State. 
The actual price paid for the 552,443 acres 
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acquired between 1920 and 1937 amounted to 
$1,996,061, not including any of the custo- 
mary acquisition expenses as for title and 
survey work. A very conservative estimate 
of the value of these lands on May 31, 1937, 
was $2,576,266. Of course, their value to 
sportsmen is far in excess of that figure, for 
no attempt is made to estimate and include 
therein their recreational and game values. 
Nor does it include any improvements placed 
on the lands, such as buildings, dams, etc. 

In addition to expanding the State Game 
Land acreage during the two fiscal years 
covered by the accompanying statement of 
expenditures and pie chart, many new ref- 
uges were established and the Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program came into existence. 
Several Refuge Keepers were added to the 
force and the construction of six headquar- 
ters for Refuge Keepers was either started 
or completed. The Pymatuning Waterfowl 
Refuge was established, and the construction 
of a Museum started. Two Game Land Tech- 
nicians were employed, and noteworthy head- 
way was made in developing a better habitat 
for game on lands owned and leased by the 
Commission. 

The estimated value of buildings compris- 
ing Refuge Keepers headquarters, some of 
which are located on State Forests, was 
$162,975 as of May 31, 1937, and is consid- 
ered a very conservative valuation. 

By reference to the statement of expendi- 
tures, it will be noted that $321,352.40 was 
paid for 87,021 acres of State Game Lands, 
which is 39.1% of the total expenditures for 
the two-year period. During the previous 
five-year period 52.1% of expenditures was 
paid for lands. 

Expenditures for title abstracting and con- 
veyancing during the two-year period 
amounted to $58,346.77, and for surveying 
boundary lines and certain mapping $44,- 
988.36. These combined expenditures are 
12.6% of all expenditures. For the previous 
five-year period they were 12.9% of all ex- 
penditures. 


Attention is invited to the fact that for the 
five-year period June 1, 1930 to May 31, 1935, 
exactly 65% of the expenditures applied to 
the land purchase program, whereas during 
the next two years expenditures for this pro- 
gram were reduced to 51.7%. This decrease 
is to be expected since operating costs will 
naturally become greater as land holdings 
increase. 

Expenditures for lands, as well as for new 
buildings and certain other construction 
projects, constitute a capital investment. It 
will be noted that 3.5% of expenditures for 
the two-year period were for new buildings 
and a dam, and that, therefore, 55.2% of all 
expenditures were applied to capital. During 
the previous five-year period this amounted 
to 66.4%. 

Operating costs for State Game Lands and 
Primary Refuges amounted to $283,604.21 for 
the two-year period, or 34.4% of the total. 
This is an increase over the previous five- 
year period of 9.2%, and results largely from 
a more intensive habitat improvement pro- 
gram on game lands to provide for a larger 
game population. In this connection sports- 
men are reminded that a large proportion of 
habitat improvement and certain other activi- 
ties were conducted with relief labor, which 
cost is not reflected in the accompanying 
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statement of expenditures. Such help may be 
discontinued at any time and when that oc- 
curs, if habitat improvement activities are to 
be continued on as large a scale as war- 
ranted, funds for the acquisition of lands will 
be still further curtailed unless additional 
funds are provided in some manner. 

Expenditures for administration, technical 
services, drafting room and office expenses 
for the two-year period amounted to $73,- 
402.61, or 9% of the total. Such services are 
frequently considered “overhead,” although 
most of the employees represented, with the 
exception of stenographers, devoted consid- 
erable time in promoting the various func- 
tions of the Bureau in the field. Salaries con- 
stituted the largest item of expenses, i.e., 
$53,901.00 for the two years, or an average 
of $29,950.50 per year. This included the sal- 
aries of the Director of Refuges and Lands, 
two Assistant Directors in charge respective- 
ly of Management and Acquisition, two 
Game Land Technicians, four stenographers 
and clerks, a Land Engineer, and three 
draftsmen. 


The annual investment of a reasonable pro- 


portion of the sportsmen’s money in lands is 
sound business policy. Game Land holdings 
on May 31, 1937, as previously pointed out, 
were valued at $2,576,266. By the time this 
article appears in print at least $100,000 will 
have been added through the acquisition of 
lands at that time under contract for pur- 
chase. Dividends collected annually from the 
investment are in the form of more open 
hunting territory and better shooting result- 
ing from improvements to habitat. The ac- 
quisition program required 65% of expendi- 
tures over the five-year period between 1930 
and 1935. It tapered off to 41.7% for the two- 
year period 1935-1937, and will of necessity 
continue tapering off. The time may soon 
arrive when operating costs will require 
practically all of the 75c fund. However, it 
would be a mighty fine thing for the sports- 
men of this State to own a total of a million 
acres. 


Sportsmen are invited to visit the bureau 
offices in Harrisburg where more detailed 
annual statements of expenditures can be 
seen and digested. The books are open to 
those who seek more knowledge. 
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For each of two years the den at I-D-10 was the home of 
a litter of young skunks, 


By PROF. H. M. WIGHT 
School of Forestry and Conservation 
University of Michigan 

O much has been written about skunks as bird killers and egg 

eaters that a complete review of the literature is impracticable. 
In order of their appearance, Dearborn, in 1932, working in Michi- 
gan, found 2.35 per cent of the bulk of the contents of 1,700 skunk 
stomachs and droppings to be bird material and .11 per cent bird 
eggs. Hamilton, in 1936, working in New York, found that in 1,607 
fall and winter samples 1.9 per cent by bulk consisted of bird 
material, and in 600 spring and summer samples, 1.46 per cent was 
bird material. Allen, in 1937, reporting his studies on the Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary near Battle Creek, Michigan, intelligently discusses 
the relation of skunks to birds and their nests. In the present work, 
the data for which were gathered during the spring and summer 
of 1929 and 1930 in Michigan, it was found that bird material, most- 
ly feathers, averaged 5.8 per cent of the total substance recovered 
from the 302 samples analyzed. 

In 1928, an intensive investigation of wildlife inter-relations was 
initiated by the School of Forestry and Conservation, University 
of Michigan,* on a tract of land in Novi Township, Oakland 
County, Michigan. This investigation has become known as the 
Northville Project. Among the individual approaches to the solu- 
tion of the wildlife inter-relations was to become as intimately 
acquainted as possible with each skunk den and its occupants. 
Naturally, with such an approach, no trapping was done until the 
last month of the investigation. Therefore, no banding was attempt- 
ed, and no artificial feeding was permitted. Each den was numbered 
and indicated on the field map as soon as it was discovered, and 
observations of the activities of the occupants of these dens were 
made during each hour of the day and night. 

All fecal material was collected frequently and segregated on the 
basis of both time and locality. This provided material which could 
be analyzed with special reference to the individual family units 
as occupants of separate dens. 

Many of the occupants were observed so frequently that some 
intimate knowledge was obtained regarding the habits of the 
individual animals. 
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Map shows the location of the dens studied. 





FOOD TAKEN BY 
Mephitis M. Nigra 


From the data obtained by consistent field observations and an 
analysis of the material obtained from or in the vicinity of individ. 
ual dens, information has been derived which throws light on the 
meaning of food habits research in general, and particularly on the 
relations of skunks to birds. To further their investigation of the 
food habits of individual skunks, observations on captive skunks. 
were frequently made, and during the last month of the invest. 
gation numerous dummy nests were placed within the feeding 
range of the individual skunks already studied. 

The eighty-four dens in use at some time during the period of 
this investigation are shown in Figure 1. Their relation to farm 
buildings is also indicated. In the volumetric analysis, bird ma. 
terial was found poorly distributed as to frequency of occurrence 
in individual samples and individual dens. In fact, it was found in 
only 37 of the 302 samples examined and was recovered at only 
7 of 78 dens from which samples were collected. Seventy-seven 
per cent of the total bird material by frequency and 73 per cent 
by volume came from one den. This consisted largely of feathers 
of domestic hens. 


Table 1 gives the distribution of the bird material for the 7% 
dens, in per cent of frequency of occurrence, per cent of volume, 
and in number of times gathered at each den. 


Table 1. Distribution of Bird Material on Basis of Locality, 
Frequency of Occurrence in Per Cent, and Per Cent of 
Total by Volume. 

Per Cent of Volume, 


Locality Times Per Cent of for Entire Area, 
of Den Found Occurrence for 2-Year Period 
II-D-15 27 73.0 77.0 
I-D-10 2 5.4 a 
I-C-2 3 8.0 4.1 
II-C-7 1 + | 5.0 
II-C-2 2 5.4 2.2 
I-A-2 1 2.7 5.0 
I-D-5 1 2.7 5.4 


The above table indicates that the presence of bird material in 
the feces of skunks is closely related to various factors in the 
environment, as well as to the individual behavior of the skunk, 
For instance, on several occasions dead hens were found at the 
entrance of the den located at II-D-15, situated close to a barnyard 
where hens were occasionally thrown. The inhabitants of this den 
fed upon mice during the early spring but turned to a poultry 
diet during May. The den was located in a rail fence which had 
grown up to a hedge of various trees and shrubs, including cher- 
ries, the source of the fruit taken during July. The hedgerow was 
the crowing site of a cock pheasant, and a flock of pheasants used 
the hedge as an “escape” throughout the summer. Evidence indi- 
cated that a young pheasant had been eaten by this group of 
skunks. Numerous small birds used the hedge as a roosting and 
feeding site, and evidence of the remains of song birds was also 
found. 

For each of the two years the den at I-D-10 was the home of 
a litter of young. It was located in a hedgerow separating a clover- 
field and a cultivated field at the edge of a large marsh which 
harbored an abundant supply of pheasants. In fact, the small clump 
of sumac, panicled dogwood, cherry, and grape, the habitat for this 
group of skunks, was one of the escapes constantly sought by 
pheasants and was near one of the most consistently used pheasant 
nesting sites in the entire Northville area. In spite of the large 
amount of material collected at this den, bird remains were found 
in the feces but twice, and only .7 of the total bird material came 
from the den. 

Den I-C-2 provides interesting information on the behavior 
of the skunk. The den was situated in the corner of a fine old- 
growth woods, surrounded at the time by abandoned fields grown 
up to herbaceous plants and shrubs and consisted of a nest of 
leaves beneath a rusty overturned sap pan that had been discarded 
years previously. An analysis of the material collected revealed but 
three samples which contained the remains of birds. This, of course, 
was not extraordinary, but a larger number of the droppings 
contained eggshells, and it appeared that here was the home of a 
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the EASTERN SKUNK 


with particular reference to 
birds and bird eggs’ 


veteran egg eater. Each shell particle was carefully analyzed, and 
nearly all were identified as hens’ eggs, although hens were not 
sufficiently near to warrant such consistent use. This strange con- 
dition is easily explained. The skunk’s headquarters was within 
a few yards of a picnic ground where hens’ eggs and their shells 
had been discarded. It is evident, in this case, that man had not 
only been responsible for a near conviction of the skunk, but he 
may have been responsible for establishing an egg-eating tendency 
on the part of a wild animal. 

Den II-C-7 was the home of a fine family of young skunks 
whose mother had evidently been killed by an automobile. The 
analysis of considerable material collected at this den indicated 
that the mother skunk had eaten a small bird. 

Den II-C-2, located in an open beech-maple woods, was an 
old woodchuck den beneath a stump. The two young skunks taken 
from the II-C-7 den were placed in it and were fed milk for sev- 
eral weeks. The material then analyzed indicated that they had 
apparently fed upon a song bird. As they were still too small to 
be killers of such active prey, it was concluded that these young 
animals had found a dead bird. 

Den I-A-2 was situated within one hundred yards of a farm- 
yard. The bird remains consisted of poultry dragged to the den 
from the nearby barnyard where it had been discarded. 

Den I-D-5 was located in a straw stack. The feathers showed 
that the bird material consisted of English sparrows. 

The findings recorded here indicated that the skunks inhabiting 
the 78 dens investigated, seldom, if ever, killed birds. The greater 
proportion of the bird remains found in the material analyzed 
consisted of poultry, and although it is well known that skunks 
sometimes kill chickens, no evidence was derived from this work 
to indicate that young chickens had been taken by the inhabitants 
of these dens. 

The 302 samples were especially analyzed to obtain the minutest 
pieces of eggshells which might be readily overlooked in the 
usual stomach analysis methods. The technic involved washing the 
samples through soil sieves, followed by an examination of the 
residue contained in pans, with special background and lighting 
conditions to facilitate the removal of each tiny particle of egg- 
shell. As each sample was prepared separately, it was possible to 
identify them with the den at which they were collected. Eggshells 
were found present in 17.7 per cent of the samples. 

As has alrady been discussed, the samples were gathered from 
the region of 78 individual dens, and the distribution of eggshells 
on the basis of dens coincided closely with the distribution of 
findings of bird material, for 75.4 per cent of the occurrence of 
eggshells in the feces samples was from the two dens, II-D-15 
and I-C-2, the same dens that produced the bulk of bird material. 
The remaining 24.6 per cent of the total occurrence of eggshells 
was distributed among nine dens. Thus, eggshells occurred in the 
samples of but 11, or 14 per cent, of the 78 dens studied. 

Fifty samples were examined under a binocular microscope for 
the purpose of identifying the shells. The identification of eggshells 
after they have passed through the alimentary tract of a mammal 
is difficult, but on the basis of color, the curvature and thickness 
of the shell, and the characteristic markings, it was possible to 
identify at least a part of the shells. The results were as follows: 

Hens—30, small birds—9, unknown—7, quail—2, pheasant—l, 
and crow—l. 

The sources of the hen eggs are believed to be as follows: 

l. Artificially incubated eggs discarded along wood roads. 

2. Eggs and eggshells thrown out by nicnickers. 

3. Hen nests in fence rows, beneath buildings, or in other places 
about farm buildings. 

4. Eggs that may have been used in the dummy nest studies, 
although this could not have occurred before the last month of the 
two-year study. 

The comparatively light representation of small ground nesting 
birds seems surprising when one considers their abundance on the 
normal range of the skunk in southern Michigan. 

Field observations provide better information as an explanation 
of this small representation of ground nesting song birds in the 
diet of skunks than can be derived from stomach or fecal analysis. 





A broody hen would drive a skunk away from her nest. 


The eggs of ground nesting birds or birds nesting in low shrubs 
readily accessible to skunks have frequently been observed to 
hatch successfully. One of the first skunk dens located on the 
Northville area was close to the nest of a vesper sparrow which 
hatched successfully. On various occasions a family of skunks were 
observed tearing up cow dung for the insects in a pasture corner 
while they repeatedly approached to within a few feet of a sparrow 
incubating her clutch. 

Observations of hundreds of skunks, both in captivity and in 
the wild, reveal that they do not possess the same power of lo- 
cating individual objects so often demonstrated by dogs. Skunks 
actually appear stupid and apparently are animals of habit, seeking 
their food beneath objects, tearing up dung, and peeking into holes. 
That their sense of hearing is used in searching for food is readily 
demonstrated by young skunks that seem unable to find dead May 
beetles placed within their box, but locate live beetles instantly by 
the sound of their wings. It is my impression that a broody 
pheasant hen would drive a skunk away from the nest, for it has 
been observed that a domestic hen readily becomes the aggressor 
in the presence of a skunk. Even a comparatively small bird might 
have the same effect. At one time a skunk was observed walking 
directly toward a cock pheasant resting beneath a tree. When but 
a few feet from the pheasant, the skunk saw the bird, quickly 
backed away, and, describing a wide semi-circle, continued on its 
way. 

There is much evidence to indicate that the skunk is not a 
natural egg-eating animal and that it must learn the habit through 
experience. This is true of most captive skunks, and the data 
that we have presented here further substantiate this belief. On 
one occasion a large male skunk, trapped beneath a henhouse, was 
placed in a pen containing a broody hen. The skunk used a box, 
on which the hen roosted at night, for a den. Upon resuming its 
laying, the hen regularly used the same box in which to deposit 
its eggs, and the skunk at no time ate the eggs left by the hen, 
although they were easily accessible. 

(Continued on Page 30 
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Food Graph showing the diet of a skunk over a 7-month period. 




























































“THREE CLAW” 


A PIKE COUNTY BEAR STORY 


By ROBERT J. WHEELER 


HEY found him under a big white pine tree, sitting up in the 
snow on his little hinder, crying for all the world like a baby 
who lost his mama. 

At first, when they heard his cry, the boys who were returning 
homeward from the saw mill, thought it was a baby. They picked 
the little cub up but he yelled louder. “What’ll we do with him, 
Bill,” said Jerry? 

“Well, if I know anything about bears, we better leave him right 
here and get away before his mother comes back,” said Bill. 

Just then a big black she bear burst out of the swamp and made 
for the boys with quick leaps and angry growls. She was too close 
for the boys to get away. Bill quickly picked up a stake that lay 
nearby and as she came within range, struck her a hard blow 
across the snout. It took all the fight out of her and she turned 
back toward the swamp, Bill belaboring her again and again on 
the rump with his stake. 


Of course it was all too bad. The bear family lived in the swamp 
near the saw mill all winter. Almost every day the old bear sat 
on the slab pile waiting for the boys to throw something to her. 
They had never seen any of her cubs before and would not have 
molested her had they not come upon the little cub as they did. 

The old bear was probably as surprised as the boys when they 
set upon her. The heavy blows and the sudden change in their 
attitude must have confused and frightened her. She meant to fight 
when she came out of the swamp instead she plunged into the 
swamp and the boys never saw her again. 


So they gathered the little crying bear baby up and carried him 
home. This was long before the time of game laws. 

When the boys reached home and the women folks saw the lit- 
tle fellow they were all for keeping it for a pet, although the father 
of the family had misgivings about bears as pets. “The danged 
things grow too big,” he said. “Ye can’t make them mind when 
they get big as a calf; and they get too destructive. Better take 
him back and put him where ye found him, boys. The old one 
will take care of him better than ye can.” 


But the children and women folks wanted to keep him, and so 
they did, but the troubles they had later with that bear should be 
a warning to all kindhearted people who think they know more 
than Nother Nature. 


But at first the little bear was a great pet. They raised him 
from the bottle and it was very funny to see the little black tyke 
sitting up like a person, holding the bottle in his paws as he 
sucked every drop of milk. 


The family had a shepherd dog puppy about the same size as 
the cub and the two soon became great friends. When the bear 
got the worst of any rough play he would quickly climb a tree 
and from the safe haven would look down scornfully at the dog. 


He grew amazingly. By October he was a great big fellow, 
weighing nearly a hundred pounds. Up until the first year they 
let him run about with the dogs, but he became such a trouble 
maker that the women finally agreed to have him tied up. The 
boys set a big post in the yard under a shade tree, fixed a heavy 
ring in it, and chained the bear to the post. 


The new regulations made the bear feel terribly bad. At first 
he tugged at the chain, but the heavy links held and he had to 
submit to the indignity. However, the boys did not count on the 
soft heartedness of the women. Whey they had gone to work and 
the women were about the yard doing their daily work, the bear 
would sit up and cry like a hurt child, the big tears running down 
his face. At last it would be too much for the women and they 
let him out occasionally. Of course he went right back to his old 
tricks. If the women were churning and left the churn for a moment, 









Never take a bear cub home. They grow too big! 


the bear who was probably watching just around the corner of 
the house, would climb up the churn handle and overturn the whole 
thing, or if they were washing the clothes, and went into the 
house for a minute, he would be found paddling in the tubs upon 
their return. 

The family had a pet cow that always came home at night from 
the woods. The mother of the family would have a special Pail 
of feed mixed up for the cow’s supper. If they. did not. stay right 
by and watch her, the bear would drive the cow away and eat 
her supper himself. 

In his second summer, he was a very large bear, weighing close 
to three hundred pounds. From the first he was allowed to run 
in and out of the house with the dog, but it was entirely different 
now since he had become so large; but Andy, as they called him, 
could not understand why a three hundred pound bear should not 
go in and out as he always had done. 

Finally the women had to admit that driving a three hundred 
pound bear out of the kitchen a dozen times in one morning and 
having the butter and the wash ruined time and again, besides 
many other troubles, was just too much. At last Andy was tied 
up for good to the big post. 

It was during his second summer that he lost two of his claws. 
While he was allowed to run about the yard freely he developed 
many cunning tricks. He used to wrestle with the big boys, who 
taught him to come up behind and push one of them over. It was 
such fun that whenever he saw anyone bending over he would 
hurry up behind them, push them over, and then run away with 
every sign of amusement, just as a human being would act. 

One day he was roaming about the yard looking for trouble when 
he saw Bill splitting kindling wood. Bill was bent over the chop- 
ping block with the sharp axe in one hand, splitting dry chest- 
nut into small pieces for the morning fire. Andy came up behind 
him and pushed just as the axe descended. He must have miscal- 
culated because one of his paws came down on the chopping block 
as the axe fell and chopped two claws clean off his right foot. 

Such a time as they had with Andy. He ran about the yard hold- 
ing his bleeding paw up and yelling just like a hurt dog. The 
women came running out and Andy ran to them holding his paw 
up with the blood running from it. The boys tied a rope about his 
arm and stopped the flow of blood. Bill jumped on a horse and gal- 
loped to town for the horse doctor, who, when he came, sewed 
Andy’s paw up and bandaged it nicely. For a long time Andy 
limped about. The mother of the family dressed his paw every 
day and Bill took an old boot and fitted it so that Andy could 
wear it until his paw had entirely healed. 

They kept him tied after that. Because he played on the wom- 
en’s feelings so much, the boys set a new stake behind the barn 
and built a house for Andy. The swamp was just behind the barn. 
Andy used to walk in a half circle the length of his chain and 
look toward the swamp. When the mating season came around 
he would stand still with his nose elevated, sniffing scents from 
the swamp. He became moody and sullen. Finally the father of 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON GAME LAWS 


Is it permissible to own and possess a 
22 Cal. auto-loading rifle or 12-Ga. auto- 
loading shotgun in Pennsylvania May I 
use the riflle for target shooting and the 
shotgun for trap or skeet shooting 
G.D.—Utica, New York. 


_There is nothing in the Pennsylvania 


Game Law to prohibit the ownership in 
this State of a .22 Cal. automatic rifle or 
a 12-Ga. auto-loading shotgun. Our law 
prohibits the use of either of these guns 
for taking any wild birds or wild animals, 
including the unprotected species, but 
there is no objection to using an auto- 
matic gun for target, trap or skeet shoot- 


ing. 


* * * 


Q. Is it legitimate to keep a red fox in cap- 


tivity? A groundhog? Is a permit re- 


quired. 
B.M.—Crucible, Pa. 


. It is permissible to possess a red fox, or 


a fox of any other species, in captivity, but 
the Game Law makes it unlawful to re- 
lease any fox that has been reared in cap- 
tivity or in a domestic state in this Com- 
monwealth. The groundhog is now classed 
as a game animal, and it is unlawful to 
keep one of these animals alive when 
taken in a wild state in Pennsylvania after 
June 3, 1937, the date the present Game 
Law went into effect. The Commission 
does not issue permits for the possession 
of any animals taken in closed season. 


* + * 


. Does the five o’clock law apply to wood- 


chuck hunting in the Spring and Sum- 
mer? It seems to me that cutting the 
hunting day down to five o’clock in the 
evening would abolish a good part of the 
hunting day in Summer. Will the time be 
Boa. or DS.T.? 

D.DiS.—Phila., Pa. 


. The law limiting the hunting of game to 


weekdays between the hours of 7:00 A.M. 
and 5:00 P.M. applies to the hunting of 
woodchucks (groundhogs) as well as all 
other game in season. The Game Com- 
mission is without authority to permit 
additional hunting of groundhogs in the 
evening after five o’clock. That can be 
done only by the Legislature. The Game 
Law specifies that the hunting hours shall 
be Eastern Standard Time. 
* * oa 


. Please tell me what animals or creatures 


can be hunted all the year round. Also, 
what animals is the State paying a bounty 
on? 

J.G.—Scranton, Pa. 


. Following is a complete list of the un- 


protected birds on which there is no 
closed season: Blue Jay, English Spar- 
row, European Starling, Kingfisher, 
Great Horned Owl, Crow, Goshawk, 
Sharp Shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, 
and Snowy Owl. The principal unpro- 
tected animals are: Foxes (all kinds), 
Wild Cats, Weasels, Porcupines and 
Chipmunks (ground squirrels). Bounties 
are now being paid by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission as follows: Gray Fox, 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


$4.00; Weasel, $.50; Goshawk, adult, 
$2.00; Goshawk, fledgling, $1.00; Great 
Horned Owl, adult, $2.00; Great Horned 
Owl, fledgling, $1.00. These birds must 
be killed between November Ist and the 
following May 3lst, inclusive, in order to 
claim bounty. 


*-_ * * 


. I have a .22 Colt Automatic Pistol and 


HAVE A PERMIT. Am I allowed to 
carry same in the woods? 


H.F.—Morris, R.F.D. 1, Pa. 


. Inasmuch as it is unlawful under the 


present Game Law to hunt or take any 
wild birds or wild animals through the 
use of an automatic firearm of any kind, 
it is not advisable to carry an automatic 
pistol in the woods for the purpose of 
shooting at birds or animals. In fact, the 
possession of such a pistol while hunting 
may be “prima facie” evidence of its ille- 
gal use; and to be on the safe side, I 
would not carry it while hunting birds or 
animals. There is no objection to the use 
of an automatic pistol for shooting snakes. 


s-. + * 


. When are we allowed to hunt foxes? 


W.S.H.—Conemaugh, Pa. 


. Foxes may be hunted at any time of the 


year, but the use of dogs in hunting these 
or any other wild animals, including 
groundhogs, from April Ist to August 
19th, inclusive, is not permitted. Foxes 
may be trapped any time, providing the 
regulations on the use of traps are ob- 
served. April Ist to August 19th is the 
season when young game in a wild state 
is being reared, and dogs at large during 
that period, regardless of the purpose, 
can play havoc with our prospects for 
good hunting next fall when the seasons 


open. 
« * * 


. There is a cat in my neighborhood which 


climbs my fence and tries to reach down 
and scratch my bull-dog’s face. Do you 
see any objection to shooting or other- 
wise killing this cat, as I do not want the 
eyes of my dog put out? 


W.R.S.—Erie, Pa. 


. The house cat has absolutely no protec- 


tion in Pennsylvania, and is not recog- 
nized by law as personal property. On the 
other hand, the dog is given the legal dis- 
tinction of being personal property. We 
are therefore obliged to decide in favor of 
the dog, and the solution to your problem 
seems to be to humanely kill the cat. It 
will be necessary to obtain the consent of 
police authorities to discharge firearms 
within the city limits. 


* * * 


. Is it all right to hunt groundhogs with a 


1937 license? 
F.F.—Hillsville, Pa. 


. Yes. You may use your 1937 Hunter’s 


license for that purpose until August 31, 
1938, the date it expires. You will require 
a new hunter’s license on September Ist. 








Q. It is rumored that the season on ground- 


hogs or woodchucks has been changed 
this year. Is that right? 


G.C.A.—South Oil City, Pa. 


. The groundhog is now classed as a game 


animal, on which the season is open until 
September 15, 1938, SUNDAYS EX- 
CEPTED. Hunting is legal only between 
7 A.M. and 5 P.M. Eastern Standard 
Time. It is unlawful under the new Game 
Code to dig out or trap groundhogs. The 
methods of taking them are restricted the 
same as those in effect for other small 
game, such as rabbits and squirrels. The 
use of dogs for hunting them is not per- 
mitted from April lst to August 19th, in- 


clusive. 
a « c 


. Can I obtain a permit to carry a revolver 


for the purpose of fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping, camping, hiking, prospecting for 
fur and target practice? 


P.K.Jr.—Glen Lyon, Pa. 


A. As we read the Firearms Act of 1931 


(which is not a Game Law), the regis- 
tration of your revolver with your County 
Treasurer for a fee of 15c, under your 
hunting license, entitles you to use the 
revolver for both hunting and fishing dur- 
ing the period the hunting license is in 
effect. In our judgment, you could use 
your revolver for fishing purposes until 
August 31, 1938, after which you will re- 
quire a new registration. A permit from 
your County Treasurer to carry a re- 
volver covers its use only for hunting, 
fishing or training dogs. It does not cover 
target practice, protection or any purpose 
other than the three mentioned. Trapping 
and prospecting for fur may be con- 
strued as forms of “hunting.” 


*- * *& 


. I have been informed that it is lawful to 


run or train bird dogs on public and State 
lands under special license after March 
31st. 

A.K.—Scranton, Pa. 


A. You have apparently been misinformed 


as it is strictly unlawful to train dogs on 
game of any kind during the closed train- 
ing season, which is April lst to the fol- 
lowing August 19th, except under field 
trial permit issued at a cost of $5.00. This, 
however, covers training in competition 
for a period of not more than three con- 
secutive days. Keep dogs out of open ter- 
ritory during this closed season, and give 
young game a chance to grow to ma- 
turity! 
o € . 


. May I use a .22 Automatic Rifle for hunt- 


ing woodchucks or crows? 
D.M.—Meadville, Pa. 


. No. The present Game Law prohibits 


the use of automatic firearms of any kind 
to take wild birds or wild animals in this 
State, regardless of the species. You may 
not use an automatic rifle or shotgun to 
hunt woodchucks or crows. 









, OP: Left to right—Over 400 requests to adopt Prince, the dog 
jmd chained to a tree in the woods near Monongahela, deserted 
ihis master, were received by the Western Pennsylvania Humane 
jiety from seven states. The Society awarded the animal to 
liam Casey, left, and Joseph Cragen, Crawford County;—photo- 
jphing a bear den in Tioga County;—the Tea Springs Lodge, 
ming County, had excellent success last season. Left to right— 
leral Judge Albert W. Johnson and youngest daughter, Diane; 
,, W. F. Steck; Floyd Klobe, guide; Mr. Benson, clerk, middle 
trict Federal Court; Max Reed, University Cornell Line Coach; 
yociate Judge Frank Keller; Luther Martin, Chief Bailiff, Mid- 
District Federal Court, Penna.; Clyde Persun, Caretaker; and 
wton Baker, Esq., Washington, D. C.; Golden Eagle. 


ECOND ROW—Harold Miller, 21 years old (left), and Earl S8. 
, 30 years old (center), both of Upper Mt. Bethel R. D. 1, and 
yd Ott, Jr., 17 years old (right), of Lower Mt. Bethel, Bangor 
D. 2, shown with the three bucks which they bagged last sea- 
j—Banding ducks at the Pymatuning Refuge;—Chukar part- 


ge. Some hunters flew to their favorite grounds. A kill right 
er he landed. 
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THIRD ROW—Members of Harrisburg deer camp 4j 
their trophies;—Wild turkeys at feeding station on Gan 
Refuge in Mifflin County;—Lehigh County sportsmen kill 
148 crows recently on the south side of Blue Mountain ne; 
Palmerton. They are, reading left to right—Lee Shane 
Donald Brent, Milton Horn, Paul Kellow, Dewey Heimba 
and Tex Horn;—Bucknell College Coach showing studen 
how to handle firearms. 


BOTTOM ROW—The cubs get their first view of his canis 
majesty;—Louis Strous, of Barbers, with a 20-point taken la 
season;—Paul Howry, of Shiremanstown, with his dog Ro¢ 
ney’s Frank Mike, reputed to be one of the finest setters 

t 


the cc He has won many field trial events;—A youn 
Susquehg n woodchuck hunter;—Hibernating bear and cw 
found in Tioga County bear den mentioned in top row. 
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A portion of Pennsylvania’s present deer herd on One man’s 150-acre farm adjacent a woodland area. 
Over 167 animals have been counted on the farm at one time. 
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NIGHT CLUB OPERATOR 
SENTENCED FOR SERVING 
ILLEGAL WILDFOWL 


A Federal game law violation case, involv- 
ing people from California to New York 
City and taking more than a year to com- 
plete has been closed with a Leavenworth 
Federal penitentiary sentence for Jack Hor- 
ner, proprietor of the famous Gingham Inn 
outside of Fort Worth, Tex., the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced. 

Horner, who operated a nightclub on 
Jacksboro highway, catered to a wealthy and 
prominent clientele. People from all over the 
country ate wild duck, quail, plover, dove, 
and other wild birds at his inn. The birds 
were available in season and out. Horner 
purchased them from market gunners in 
great quantities over a period of years. In 
addition to serving them, he wholesaled his 
illegal product. 

U. S. Biological Survey officials say that 
Horner was the top man in an agency that 
destroyed many waterfowl and upland game 
birds. It is estimated that the normal num- 
ber of legitimate hunters from several coun- 
ties would take less in one whole season 
than this man bootlegged annually. 

The Horner case has attracted national in- 
terest since the Biological Survey began in- 
vestigations, and Audubon societies, sports- 
men’s clubs, and magazine and newspaper 
editors over the entire country have been 
urging prosecution of the case. Under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act the buyer of wild 
game also may be prosecuted. 


PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


More State Forests, including the remnants 
of virgin timber still standing in Pennsyl- 
vania, and expansion of the forestry depart- 
ment at Pennsylvania State College into a 
combined school of forestry and conserva- 
tion, were among the objectives of a new 
5-year program of activities approved by the 
executive board of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association at a special meeting held 
in Philadelphia, March 16, 1938. 

The Association intends a vigorous cam 
paign for passage of the $10,000,000 Forest 
Bond Issue at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. This bond issue for purchase of addi- 
tional State forests passed the 1937 legis- 
lature. 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
feels very strongly, particularly in the light 
of cooperative arrangements just completed 
between State College, the State Game Com- 
mission, and the U. S. Biological Survey, that 
combined training in forestry, management 
of wildlife, and all other phases of forest 
conservation, should be given at the college, 
and intends to urge that this work be put on 
a par with agriculture, by setting up on the 
campus a separate school of forestry and 


conservation. Duplication of effort will of 
course be avoided. 
The Forestry Association is an active 


member in the Pennsylvania Federation for 
the Merit System, which campaigned for a 
state-wide civil service law at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


CHANGING OF NAME TO 
COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME 
PROJECT 


The term “Farm-Game Refuge Project” 
was found to be somewhat misleading to the 
sportsmen and the public in general. Many 
persons seemed to think that the entire proj- 
ect area was closed to hunting. As a matter 
of fact, at least two-thirds of each project 
area remains open to legal hunting. The 
other one-third, and in some instances less, 
comprises Game Refuges and Safety Zones, 
the latter encircling buildings. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, at a recent meeting, decided 
to change the term, striking out the word 
“refuge.” 

Since these projects are cooperative be- 
tween farm owners, the Game Commission, 
as well as sportsmen, the Commission de- 
cided the word cooperative should be incor- 
porated as a part of the name by which the 
projects are known. Hereafter they will be 
designated “Cooperative Farm-Game Proj- 
ects.” 


AIR BEACON ON GAME LANDS 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Air Commerce, has been 
granted the right to maintain an air beacon 
light on a small plot of land, approximately 
500 feet square, on State Game Lands No. 
48, in Bedford County. This beacon will be 
placed on a high point on the mountain and 
will guide aeroplanes on their course be- 
tween the Nation’s Capitol and Pittsburgh. 
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ADDITIONAL LANDS APPROVED 
FOR PURCHASE 


At a meeting of the Game Commission 
held April 7, 1938, the following tracts of 
land were approved for purchase: 


Wayne County 
Damascus, Dyberry, Lebanon, Mt. Pleas- 
ant Townships 
7,000 acres, more or less, offered by the 
Tanners Falls Development Company. 


Bucks County 
Haycock Township 
Bernie B. and Viola S. Smith.... 68 acres 
Horace M. and Martha L. Louz 51 
Benjamin Hottel .........0....0....00000 39 
Harry and Madeline E. Trouts.. 5 
Howard R. and Flora T. Moyer 7 “ , 
55 perches 
Earl B. and Ella M. Hafler........ oo 
William Newton and Katie Hoot 68 ‘ 
Mrs. Amanda K. and Erwin 
DURRNNININ seed 8 ca eaeccst cack cag iG * 


Columbia County 
Main Township 
Samuel L. Bredbenner.................. 39 acres 
Mire, FRANNA W AttSisceiesscccescccecssevee a 
Blair County 
Huston Township 
Elizabeth Patton Hemphill........ 422 acres 
Erie County 
Amity Township 
The Federal Land Bank of 
PR RIRIN ooes oc eccd sects copssvs casias duseee 184 acres 
T. P. and Grace Montague........ 145 “ 


Conneaut Township 


“ 


“ 


Commissioners of Erie County 77 
Commissioners of Erie 

RE a aE 119.5 “ 
Frank and Rebecca Joinet...... 81.8 “ 


Venango Township 
John and Susanna F. Wonnerv........ 225 acres 


A number of other tracts were condition- 
ally approved for purchase, but at the time 
this is being written purchase contracts have 
not been entered into. 

The Commission has at this writing taken 
title for a total of 575,644.92 acres. In addi- 
tion and including the tracts above men- 
tioned the Commission has a total of ap- 
proximately 35,051 acres under contract for 
purchase. 


MOUNTAIN LIONS ROAM PA. HILL? 


The natives of Potter and Tioga Counties 
insist that there is a panther (mountain lion) 
roaming the hills of northern Pennsylvania. 
The first report came from a section foreman 
at Corbett who claims he saw a large cat- 
like animal, “about as big as a lion,” on 
March 16. Other residents claim that they 
occasionally heard panther-like screams on 
the hills. 

On March 24, another individual saw a 
very large animal with a long tail curved up- 
ward at the end, bound across the highway. 
These and many other reports having be- 
come so pronounced within the last few 
weeks, and descriptions of the animal tally- 
ing much with what a panther looks like, 
the Game Commission made _ several in- 
quiries. 
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Among other things it was learned that 
about four or five years ago a party from 
Williamsport secured two mountain lions. At 
that time Gus Beck the local Taxidermist 
heard about it and decided to investigate. He 
learned the lions were being held in a cage 
up above Pine Creek, but when he got there 
the back of the cage had been torn out leav- 
ing him to believe the animals had been lib- 
erated. That is the last was ever heard of 
those particular panthers in that section. 

Recently Game Protector, A. G. Logue, 
Coudersport and L. H. Wood of Wellsboro, 
contacted many reliable people in Potter and 
Tioga Counties who told them other stories 
of seeing the mountain lions. These officers 
further go on to say that they received re- 
ports of panthers in that section every two 
or three years. It would seem that if such a 
large animal is at liberty in our mountains 
that some big game hunter would have been 
lucky enough to have killed it long ago, but 
apparently no one sees it, or its tracks dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. 

It would seem also that the creatures, if 
they existed, would obey the natural inclina- 
tion to attack livestock unless they hate to 
depart from the choice venison which they 
have no doubt been enjoying. Nothing is 
impossible however, and the rumor should 





A Correction 


The photographs and map used in connection 
with Lieut. Col. Biddle’s article on the ‘‘Trag- 
edy of the Delaware,” appearing in the May 
issue of the Pennsylvania GAME NEWS were | 

| supplied by the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 














not be scoffed at. Were they few and far 
between, and offered by unreliable persons, 
we could accept them for what they were 
whether pure superstition, fallacy, or myth, 
but the great number of intelligent and re- 
liable persons who have reported the in- 
stances leaves us to believe that there must 
be some foundation to their accounts. We 
know definitely that coyotes have been 
brought from the west and released in Penn- 
sylvania for a number of them have been 
killed from time to time. In fact sportsmen’s 
associations in certain counties have asked 
the Game Commission to declare a bounty 
on these animals in order to control them 
locally. Therefore, if it was definitely known 
that a couple of panthers were released a 
couple years ago what is more logical than 
to believe that they are still at large, espe- 
cially since no one ever reported having 
killed such a creature in our woodlands. 


FEDERAL AID FOR WILDLIFE 


On Monday afternoon, April 18, informa- 
tion was received from Washington that the 
House approved finally the million dollar 
item for launching the Federal Aid to Wild- 
life Program under the Pittman-Robertson 
Act. The item was approved by an over- 
whelming majority when it came before the 
House, and no further difficulty is anticipated 
concerning it. This means that the Game 
Commission must prepare plans to match 
approximately $50,000.00 of Federal funds 
during the next fiscal year. 


THE PYMATUNING REFUGE CLOSED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


The Pymatuning Migratory Wild Water- 
fowl Refuge, in Crawford County, has be- 
come so well known as a resting, feeding and 
nesting area for migratory birds that all too 
many persons wanted to go within its con- 
fines to see or study migratory wildlife. This 
resulted in frightening away birds when they 
were seeking rest and food during migration, 
as well as those nesting within the area. 

The Game Commission, at a meeting held 
April 7th, decided to restrict public entry 
into this refuge, except by special permit. 
This action was taken under authority con- 
ferred on the Game Commission by Sections 
940 and 941 of the Game Law by the Act 
approved June 3rd, 1937, P. L. 1225. 

Persons desiring to enter the refuge may 
if they can present a good and valid excuse 
secure a permit from the office of the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg. Ordinarily per- 
mits will be restricted to persons desiring to 
make scientific studies. 





REMORSE 


A hunter shot in a flock of geese 

That flew within his reach. 

Two were stopped in their rapid flight, 
And fell on the sandy beach. 

The male bird lay at the water’s edge; 
And just before he died 

He faintly called to his wounded mate 
And she dragged herself to his side. 

She bent her head and crooned to him, 

In a way distressed and wild, 

Caressing her one and only mate 

As a mother would a child. 

Then covering him with her broken wing, 
And gasping with failing breath, 

She laid her head against his breast, 

A feeble honk—then death. 

This story is true, though crudely told, 

I was the man in the case; 

I stood knee deep in the drizzle and cold, 
And the hot tears burned my face. 


I buried the birds in the sand where they lay, 
Wrapped in my hunting coat, , 

And I threw my gun and belt in the bay, 
When I crossed in the open boat. 

Hunters will call me a right poor sport, 

And scoff at the things I did; 

But that day something broke in my heart, 
And ... shoot again? God forbid. 


—Truman P. Reitmeyer. 


The above poem was written by a great 
sportsman. For years this prominent Wil- 
liamsport architect relaxed from his profes- 
sional duties to hunt and fish, more to get 
into the wilds, however, than to bag game. 
It was on one of his excursions that he 
wounded the birds to which this description 
applies. After that he put away his gun and 
never hunted again. 
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Hundreds of deer are killed on Pennsylvania highways annually. 


Robert Bradenbaugh killed a deer on 
Route 68 near Kane when the animal jumped 
upon his automobile. 


A car struck a deer at the bridge opposite 
the Loyalsock State Game Farm in Lycom- 
ing County recently, and the impact sent the 
animal hurtling over the hood and through 
the windshield where it landed on the driv- 
er’s lap. It was later killed by Bud Green- 
wood, the Game Superintendent’s son, and 
the carcass was distributed locally. 





A frightened buck jumped through a large 
plate glass window of the Catawissa garage, 
Catawissa, recently, and although slightly 
wounded by the shattered glass, ran out the 
front door, swam the river and disappeared 
into the woodlands along the opposite shore. 


A doe, weighing 115 pounds, was killed 
recently on the Susquehanna Trail, just 
south of the bridge across Middlecreek, three 
miles below Selinsgrove. The doe, coming off 
the hill at the entrance to “The Narrows,” 
wandered onto the highway into the path of 
an automobile operated by a Liverpool man. 
The animal suffered a broken leg and other 
injuries which proved fatal. 


The car of Levi Wolfe struck a deer on 
the Lickdale road in Lebanon County. The 
deer scampered away apparently unhurt. The 
driver lost control of the car and smashed 
into a post doing considerable damage to his 
automobile. 


An old buck was struck and killed by a 
car three miles north of Cowansville, Arm- 
strong County. 

A 90-pound buck was critically injured 
when struck by an automobile in West Cam- 
eron Township. The buck was shot by a 
Game Protector, who gave 
the County Almshouse. 


the carcass to 


A fine large buck deer was killed by a 
milk truck driven by Willis Cree, of Glas- 
gow, Pa. 


A spike buck was killed and several other 
bucks and does were believed injured when 
they were struck by a car operated by Dr. 
E. W. Larson, of Somerset, of the Water 
Level Road. Dr. Larson proceeding 
slowly along the highway, due to a dense 
fog, and did not see the herd on the road 
until he was within a few feet of the ani- 
mals. A spike buck, weighing 150 pounds, 
leaped onto the hood of the car, and dropped 
to the road, dead, as the vehicle crashed 
into the others, 


was 


Latrobe-New 


Jay 
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A doe was killed on 
Alexandria road by a car 
Mumau, of Unity Township. 


JOHN MUIR 


In response to wide public demand for 
suggested programs, bibliographies, etc., on 
which to community celebrations in 


honor of John Muir, America’s great apostle 


base 


of conservation, some splendid material has 
been prepared by the National Park Service. 
It is intended as an aid to groups and educa- 
tional and civic leaders interested in conser- 
vation who may desire to stimulate public 
observances featuring John Muir and his ac- 
complishments. 

Such group leaders and conservation or- 
ganizations may obtain copies by addressing 
their inquires to the Director of the National 
Park Service of the United States Depart- 
Washington, D. C. 
Not only his birthday, April 21, but the 


whole calendar year belongs to John Muir, 


ment of the Interior, 


who saw and extolled the beauty of nature 
unfolding month by month. 


s« 


$2210.50 
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During March 96 prosecutions of the game 
laws were brought and the total of 
in penalties collected. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Sportsmen and Nature lovers all over the 
country paid tribute to Dr. George Bird 
Grinnell, author, naturalist and explorer, of. 
ten called “the father of American conserya. 
tion,” who died recently at his home in New 
York. 

Founder of the First Audubon Society anq 
an organizer of the New York Zoological 
Society, Dr. Grinnell for many years was 
chairman of the National Parks Council anq 
succeeded Herbert Hoover as president of 
the National Parks Association. 

A trustee of the New York Zoological So. 
ciety from its beginning, he selected the site 
of the present zoological park in the Bronx. 
He discovered Grinnell Glacier and led the 
movement which resulted in the protection 
of Yellowstone National Park by legislation, 

Dr. Grinnell not only enlisted his pen in 
the cause of conservation, but was active ip 
the work of various conservation organiza- 
tions. Among those was the American Game 
Association which he was instrumental ip 
founding in 1911, and of which he long was 
a director. From 1918 to 1927 he was presi- 
dent of the Boone and Crockett Club. 

Surviving is his widow, the former Mrs, 
Emery Leverett Williams, of Boston, whom 
he married in 1902. 


It is with deepest regret that we announce 
the death of Harry C. Krisher, Deputy Game 
Protector of Watsontown, Northumberland 
County. He was well known and well liked 
by hundreds of sportsmen in Northumber- 
land and Montour Counties and contributed 
much to the game conservation program of 
that community by supporting Mr. Bruce 
Yeager, the local Game Protector, so whole- 
heartedly. Time meant nothing to him and 
he spent many long hours in the enforce- 
ment of the laws and in feeding game. He 
was a lover of bird dogs and was never with- 
out a good pointer. 


Again we stand at attention as the bugle 
sounds the passing of our friends—Samuel 
A. Shaffer, former Keeper 
from 1916 to 1920. 

Mr. Shaffer was always interested in wild- 
life conservation and his enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. He started his work with the de- 
partment on Hicks Run Refuge in Cameron 
County and by his untiring efforts made of 
of the best of that time. 


Game Refuge 


that sanctuary one 


F. J. Trembley calls attention to the fact 
that the hawk pictured on the left of the 
first of his article on “Pennsylvania 
Duck Hawks,” (February issue) is an im- 
mature Goshawk, the other a matured male 
Duck Hawk. Both birds belong to Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Stabler of the Zoology Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Carlos P. Darling, J. P., of Lawrenceville, 
Pa., has a collection of about 100 bird eggs, 
that was made by him in 1888,” ranging 
from a hummingbird to an owl.—Refuge 
Keeper Hugh Baker, Tioga Co. 


“On March 21 while driving on Route 
394 in Adams County I came across a large 
Marsh Hawk trying to kill a hen pheasant. 
I took the pheasant home where I greased 
it with clean lard as both eyes were in very 
bad condition.”—-Deputy Game Protector, J. 
Russel Mummert, Adams Co. 


“National Wildlife Restoration Week was 
celebrated on Game Lands No. 54, Jeffer- 
son County, by planting 10 bushels of game 
food seeds, 6 bushels of which were red 
maple leaf, viburnum and 4 bushels of mixed 
seeds of black haw, sweet briar, pasture 
rose, carrion flower vine, bittersweet, green 
briar, black gum, mountain ash, elderberry, 
and poke weed. Clumps of hawthorn and 
evergreens will be added to the area later 
to assist in furnishing winter cover.”—Refuge 
Keeper Earl Smith, Jefferson Co. 


“The last three weeks deer have fed ex- 
ceptionally heavy on devil’s club on Game 
Lands 44-54. Unless they switch to other 
food soon they will ruin all of the devil club 
in this area. The winter of 1937-37 the deer 
ruined tons of foods for grouse and bears 
by killing much of the devil’s club and they 
seem to be doing a thorough job of cleaning 
it up this spring unless the summer vegeta- 
tion reaches a stage where they will switch 
to it in the next few days.”—Refuge Keeper 
Earl Smith, Elk Co 
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“Our WPA Project on Game Lands No. 
79 ended on April 5, 1938. The sportsmen 
in this section and I are very much pleased 
at the large amount of improvement work 
made on this land. Approximately 3000 acres 
of food plot cutting and nearly a thousand 
apple trees pruned, several thousand 
food producing shrubs and trees planted. 
roads repaired, refuge line, fire trails, boun- 
dary lines cut and mowed, and many other 
things.” —Refuge Keeper Bruce Catherman, 
Cambria County. 


also 


“On April 6 about 7 inches of snow fell 
and during the night it rained and formed 
a heavy crust. All trees were covered with 
a heavy coating of ice.” 

“On the afternoon of April 8 it snowed 8 
inches on top of the crust. This made feed- 
ing conditions for wildlife extremely serious. 
It was, however, interesting to note that the 
deer stayed in the strip and release cuttings 
which I had made and appeared to have no 
difficulty in getting plenty of food.”—Refuge 
Keeper E. W. Turley, Elk County. 


“While on Game Lands No. 87 I chased 
grouse and rabbits out of slashings and cut- 
tings made by the WPA. As high as five or 
six grouse have gone out of a single cutting 
Before the cut- 
tings were made it was a rare treat to scare 


and two or three rabbits. 


a rabbit out of those areas. Based on the 
above results and others like them, I believe 
lies our small game salvation, provided we 
can cover enough area.”—Refuge Keeper W. 
R. McClure, Clearfield County. 


2? 


“Snowshoe rabbits have sure made a great 
come-back on No. 12 in the past year. Cot- 
tontails are also plentiful. I really believe 
the wildlife cuttings account for the come- 
back.”—Refuge Keeper Walter Zellers, Brad- 
ford Co. 


“To date seven tons of grain have been 
used in shore feeding waterfowl at the Pyma- 
tuning Refuge. This grain has been made 
available by the Pymatuning Conservation 
Association. To date 20 species of ducks have 
come in on the northward migration. The 
weather here has been unusually warm and 
the larger flocks have only rested for a short 
time before heading north. Canada Geese 
have not stopped in any large numbers this 
spring due to the good weather and ideal 
southern winds.”—Refuge Keeper Burt Oud- 
ette, Pymatuning Refuge. 


“During the week I trimmed 117 apple 
trees, 1 pear tree and 1 plum tree. Released 
1 hawthorn, 16 June berries, and 18 thorn 
apples. Bears have broken down a number 
of these trees. Grouse are working on the 
buds now. I think this work is very bene- 
ficial.’—Refuge Keeper R. H. Morningstar, 
Lycoming Co. 


“In the last week while planting shrubs 
and shrub seeds on Game Refuge No. 30-A, 
I noticed several bear signs. Also the snow- 
shoe rabbits are getting more plentiful 
around the cuttings. While planting sumac 
seeds in the chemical wood cuttings I ob- 
served a snowshoe rabbit and there are con- 
siderable signs of feeding done in the brush 
piles.”"—Refuge Keeper Claude B. Kelsey, 
Potter Co. 


DIVISION GAME SUPERVISORS AT RECENT MEETING 








Left to Right: Top Row—M. E. Sherman, J. C. Gilford, W. J. Davis; Bottom Row—J. B. Ross, H. T. Englert, R. Heffelfinger, F. A. Myers. 
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“While planting game food in the cut- 
tings on Game Lands 30 the past week I 
had occasion to visit a large number of cut- 
tings that were made in January and Febru- 
ary, 1938. I found every one that I visited 
had been browsed very heavily by deer. | 
also flushed a number of grouse in the cut- 
tings.”"—Refuge Keeper Claude Kelsey, Pot- 
ter Co. 


“While I was going to church on Sunday 
morning, a run of thirty miles, I saw the 
following killed by autos on the highways: 
1 deer, 10 rabbits, 1 house cat, 1 rat and 3 
songbirds.”—Refuge Keeper Wm. Matthews, 
Westmoreland Co. 

“On the morning of the 11th, while driv 
ing along the road bordering Refuge 51-A 
I came upon several deer. One of them was 
so startled that he turned quickly and started 
across a bridge that was covered with snow. 
Its feet few out from under it and it landed 
on its back in the snow. But it was up in 
a flash and dashed under the wire and into 
the refuge.”—Refuge Keeper George Spran- 
kle, Fayette Co. 


We have all heard of the extremely bad 
temper of a she bear with cubs, and that she 
will fight to protect them. While the follow- 
ing case more or less proves that fact it is 
only one incident and I don’t think it would 
be advisable to do what these fellows did. 

During the fore part of March when the 
Department of Agriculture had its men out 
over the Spring Brook Mountain section of 
Lackawanna County looking for gypsy moth 
signs, George Glockler and Danny Cramer, 
of Gouldsboro, ran plumb into a bear. They 
were mighty startled, to say the least, and 
so was the bear. In fact she was so scared 
she quickly headed for parts unknown. 

The men finally reached the top of the 
mountain where the bear’s tracks and signs 
were in evidence all over the area. Investiga- 
tion led them to the den, which was nothing 
but a depression in a little brush pile. In 
this depression were three little cubs whim- 
pering and shivering pitifully from cold and 
hunger. 

Now why did this bear drop her young 
in such an exposed spot? We will never 
know the true reason, but your guess is as 
good as mine. Perhaps because of the mild 
winter she didn’t need any more shelter than 
the depression afforded. 

The peculiar thing was that she made no 
effort to protect her cubs, which in itself 
gives rise to the thought that perhaps she 
had been so repeatedly frightened that her 
sense of loyalty was forgotten. 

The men wanted to take the little fellows 
home, but knowing such action was against 
the law, they took several pictures instead. 
Next day they went back but the old lady 
hadn’t returned. The cubs were in bad 
shape, but still they didn’t take them. How- 
ever, they did notify Mr. Schaeffer, Deputy 
Game Protector of Gouldsboro, who in turn 
notified Wilce Bailer, Refuge Keeper, of 
Thornhurst, who went with them next day. 
When they got there, the three little cubs 
were dead. Mr. Bailer had them mounted for 
the Game Commission.—Harold M. Brown- 
ing 
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“During the past week 1,169 hawthorn and 


wild crabapple seedlings, 1,000 bittersweet 
vines, and over 100 choke cherry (5 to 6 
feet high) were planted on State Game 


Lands No. 54 to improve food conditions. 

“IT have seen many species of song birds 
that are very rare in this section. Where 
seeds were put out in sheltered places for 
the juncos many other species are taking 
advantage of it. Among those I 
were ruby-crowned kinglets, thrushes, pine 
siskins, (rare in this section), redpolls, white 
throated sparrows, flickers, bluebirds, and 
others all feeding together.”—Refuge Keep 
er Earl Smith, Elk County. 


observed 


STATE GAME LANDS MARKED BY 
NEW ROAD SIGNS 


Metal signs were recently purchased by 
the Game Commission for posting along 
roads bordering on or extending through 
many tracts of State Game Lands, distributed 
throughout the State. The signs for each 
tract of Game Lands bear the serial number 
designating the particular lands concerned. 
They should be very helpful to sportsmen 
and the public in general in marking the 
location of and identifying each tract of 
Game Lands. The signs bear the following, 
with the exception of the serial number, 
which varies with each tract of Game Lands: 





STATE 


GAME LANDS 
No. 12 


FOR GAME REFUGES AND 
PUBLIC HUNTING PURPOSES 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION 











The signs present an attractive appear- 
ance with their golden background and em- 
bossed blue lettering. They are 14 inches 
high and 10 inches wide and were made in 
the Western Penitentiary at Pittsburgh. A 
total of 2,000 were secured. 

The Commission has purchased a total of 
123 blocks of State Game Lands distributed 
through 53 of the 67 counties of the State. 
The total acreage of lands conveyed to the 
Commonwealth for use of the Game Com- 
mission is now 575,664.92 acres. 

These signs will serve to remind 
men that the tract of land on which they are 
erected has been dedicated to a really worth- 
while cause, that of restoration and perpetua- 
tion of our valuable wildlife resources. The 
lands have purchased entirely from 
funds derived from the sale of resident hunt- 
ing licenses and are being improved and de- 
veloped to make them as attractive as pos- 
sible to wild creatures. It is the intention of 
the Commission to develop them so that they 
will support a maximum wildlife population. 

In most instances one or more sections of 
tract is set apart as a game refuge 
wherein no hunting whatever is permitted. 
Refuge areas are, of course, marked with 
appropriate signs and posters. The balance 
of each tract, always the larger proportion, 
remains open to the public for hunting, fish- 
ing, hiking, or other recreational pursuits. 
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RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, 
PHILADELPHIA, USED AS A Foop 
AND REST STATION BY 
MIGRATORY BIRDS 


By Horace Groskin 


Surprising as it may seem, many Species 
ot migrating birds may be observed in Rit- 
tenhouse Square, Philadelphia, during their 
northward flight in the spring and again jn 
their southward flight in the fall. Some of 
them stay only a few hours or a day or two 
picking up a few meals and a little rest “ 
help them out on the long journey to their 
breeding grounds, while others remain in 
this territory and raise their families. 

The latter part of April and the early part 
of May bring the largest number of migrants 
to the Square, and so far this spring 42 dif. 
ferent species were noted by the writer and 
Mr. Quintin Kramer, while Mr. John A 
Gillespie, who has watched birds arriving ti 
the Square for many years, has recorded as 
many as 68 species in a ten-year period. 

It is almost unbelievable that a small 
Square surrounded by tall buildings in the 
heart of a large city, much of it covered with 
cement walks with comparatively few trees 
and bushes, with hundreds of people Passing 
through it daily, and with children playing 
and dogs running about, be visited by 50 
many interesting birds. 

Last year 13 different kinds of warblers 
came to the Square, one of which, the Black- 
poll Warbler, traveled not less than 2500 
miles to get there. 

Two Louisiana Water-Thrushes were pres- 
ent at Rittenhouse Square on May 14, 1937, 
very much to the surprise of the amateur 
ornithologists, since these birds are seldom 
found any great distance away from streams 
of water. Six different species of Sparrows 
were also noted as well as many other in- 
teresting birds, such as the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, the Winter Wren, the Hermit and 
Olive-backed Thrushes, and Golden and 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets. 

Following are the species recorded in the 
Square last year: Herring Gull, Flicker, Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, Downy Woodpecker, 
Phoebe, White-breasted Nuthatch, Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, House 
Wren, Winter Wren, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, Robin, Wood Thrush, Hermit 
Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Starling, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and White 
Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Black-poll Warb- 
ler, Yellow Palm Warbler, Ovenbird, Louis- 
iana Water-Thrush, Maryland  Yellow- 
throat, Hooded Warbler, Canada Warbler, 
Redstart, English Sparrow, Purple Grackle, 
Towhee, Slate-colored Junco, Chipping Spar- 
row, Field Sparrow, White-throated Spar- 
row, Fox Sparrow and Song Sparrow. 





For assaulting a Federal and a State game 
agent, a man and two sons have been sen- 
tenced to 6 months in jail by Judge Charles 
G. Briggle in Federal Court at Quincy, III, 
reports the U. S. Biological Survey. A fourth 
member of the family, also involved, is in 
the hospital and will be arraigned later. 
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Thinking my recent notes from “Country- 
life’ and “The Sportsman” might be of in- 
terest to the readers of the Pennsylvania 
GAME NEWS I give the following notes 
on foxes and fox hunting: 


Balance of Nature—lFor what seems an 
age we have barked forth in this department 
about that mystical sounding and little com- 
prehended status known as “a Balance of 
Nature.” The asininity of trying to exter- 
minate the fox in any section is illustrated 
by the National Park Service contemplating 
bringing in mountain lions to balance off 
their elk, for nature intended them to both 
inhabit the same region. Just as a Harris- 
burg gentleman recently reminded “Hunting 
& Fishing” readers that “some one wanted 
to kill all the loons; we’ve read elsewhere 
where some one else wanted to exterminate 
all hawks and owls; others say kill all snakes 
and turtles. I say that we should not disturb 
the balance which Nature has set on various 
wildlife unless our previous actions have 
enabled some predators to become over- 
abundant. All wild things have their natural 
enemies.” 


Puppy Multiplication. — You could have 
two million hounds from one bitch in ten 
years. One bitch has say six puppies, allow- 
ing for losses. Three of them are bitches. 
The second year they and their mother make 
four to breed from, the third year twelve, and 
so on, until at that rate the number of 
hounds would be 2,097,150. 


More Fox Diet.—The Department of Ag- 
riculture bulletin, “Food of the Red Fox,” 
says “The food habits of the red fox do not 
differ radically from those of its more south- 
ern relative, the gray fox. Where the two 
animals occur together, they feed to a great 
extent on the same foods in about the same 
relative percentages. Recent work on red 
foxes in Michigan by the School of Forestry 
and Conservation of the University of Michi- 
gan, similar studies in New York by Cornell 
University, and the Biological Survey’s in- 
vestigations in Virginia indicate that rabbits 
and mice form the most important food of 
this fox, these two groups making about 50 
per cent of the total. Other mammals taken 
include squirrels, muskrats, woodchucks, 
chipmunks and spermophiles, but none of 
these are taken with regularity; they prob- 
ably make less than two per cent of the red 
fox’s diet. 


Among birds, the small ground-feed- 
ing ones are most frequently taken, in- 
cluding an occasional quail. Our present 


knowledge indicates that foxes do not prey 
upon quail or any other game birds to any 
great extent. When red foxes live near farm- 
yards, some individuals are likely to make 
raids on poultry and in this respect may be- 
come serious pests. At present there is evi- 
dence, although somewhat scant, that the 
red fox is more inclined to make these raids 
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than the gray fox. Vegetable foods of the 
red fox include a variety of fruits, nuts and 
some grain. Persimmons, apples, grapes, 
blueberries, strawberries and service berries 
and other small fruits are important as sea- 
sonal foods. Ripened beechnuts, peanuts and 
occasionally hickory nuts also are eaten. Mis- 
cellaneous animal foods of the red fox in- 
clude an occasional reptile or amphibian, and 
considerable number and variety of insects 
and some carrion. Food habits of the gray 
fox vary in different parts of its range and 
depend on the availability and abundance of 
desirable foods. A food present in one local- 
ity may be absent in another, and conse- 
quently a certain percentage of the diet is 
correlated with local conditions. Further, 
there is change from one season to another, 
depending on season availability of food 
items. The statements on food habits that 
follow are the most accurate that can be 
made in the present state of our knowledge. 
Where rabbits are common, the gray fox is 
sure to make them one of its major foods. 


There is no doubt that this fox is one of 
the controlling agents of rabbits, which are 
injurious in some parts of the country and 
potential pests everywhere. In the winter 
months rabbits compose about 30 per cent 
of the food of this fox. Mice form another 
important element in its diet, and native 
rats, where common, are also important 
among the rodent foods. Rabbits, mice and 
native rats make up about 50 per cent of the 
total diet and stand out as staple foods of 
the fox. The gray fox is not averse to taking 
small birds, especially those that get their 
food from the ground, and occasionally it 
preys on poultry. In a recent study of the 
contents of 82 gray fox stomachs it was 
found that small birds composed a little 
more than six per cent of all the food. Game 
birds were found in only three of these 
stomachs (in one instance a ruffed grouse, 
and in two cases mourning doves) and con- 
tributed little more than one per cent of the 
total food. The vegetable and miscellaneous 
animal foods of the gray fox are about the 
same as those of the red fox. Carrion is not 
shunned by gray foxes, but probably is re- 
sorted to principally when the animals are 
hard pressed.” 


Diagram of Markings.—Years ago Charlie 
Carter, president of the English Setter Club, 
as fine a sportsman as ever swung his gun 
up on a quail and one whom I know is now 
treading the broom sedge fields of the Happy 
Hunting Ground, used to walk across the big 
field separating his farm and ours and talk 
to me about bird dogs and I would talk 
about foxhounds, and whenever one stopped 
for breath the other would revert back to his 
topic. In all, the pedigrees I was shown, 
which meant as much to me as probably the 
foxhound ones I inflicted on him, I noticed 
that the American Field had an outline of a 
dog printed on the blank, like the skin of an 
animal stretched out, and on this you put in 
the markings of your dog. So on my own 
pedigrees I have had a space left for such 
an imprint and think it would be of value to 
all breeders to thus have the exact markings 
of all of each year’s entry recorded. In case 
a hound is lost an exact description of the 
markings can be furnished, and it is also of 
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interest in showing dominant and recessive 
characteristics in the sequence of genera- 
tions. 


Mazoe Gladiators.—Several times before in 
these columns we have chronicled a bit about 
the Mazoe Hunt and their intrepid hounds 
in Africa. We now read that along the Ma- 
quadzi River they accounted for a bush pig 
in spite of the ant bear earths, and right in 
their stride finished up by rolling over a very 
large wildcat. In view of the respect which 
American hounds have for wild cats these 
Mazoe hounds must be reckless gladiators 
that have a most astounding ability to take 
it. 


Fuller Brushes.—Apparently the Llangibby 
hounds of Wales have been pushing their 
foxes so hard that in order to give the trophy 
seeking field a sop, Nature and imitation are 
supplying the foxes with extra brushes. As 
scientifically explained in “Horse and 
Hound” “Scientific research has established 
the fact of evolution, but there is more than 
one theory as to wherein lies the propelling 
force, the ‘immortal hand or eye’ that guides 
the course of evolution. Natural selection and 
the development and transmission of char- 
acteristics likely to help in the struggle for 
existence account, in broad outline, for the 
origin of the species, but theories fail to ex- 
plain fully the intricate, cunning precision 
with which nature has armed her creations 
against each other.” Be that as it may the 
Llangibby hounds, a Welsh pack, this sea- 
son near Usk killed a fox whose brush had 
two brushes in ‘its posterior section. 


Keep Hands Off.—Last fall at an Ameri- 
can Foxhound Club meeting at Bryn Mawr 
it was decided to have no handling of hounds 
in the unentered classes, and now Mason 
Houghland, M.F.H. of the Hillboro at Nash- 
ville, has offered a cup for the next show at 
the National Field Trials of the National 
Foxhunters Association, of which he is a 
director. The cup is to be given for “the best 
dog or bitch in either age class; all to be 
shown on leash, and not to be otherwise 
touched nor handled in the ring.” This sub- 
ject, of course, has two angles; from the 
judges’ end he likes to be able to see each 
hound at his best without delay, and this a 
handler accomplishes with the greatest celer- 
ity, but often covering up or trying to cover 
up certain faults. Then there are the two 
extremes, one of the handler holding the 
animal practically suspended in mid air with 
a wrestler’s grip under its neck and a half 
Nelson on its stern, holding it up so its legs 
more or less dangle on the boards, and from 
this we go to the no handling where the 
hound creeps around the ring with bowed 
head and tail between its legs as though just 
having received or else expecting a frightful 
clubbing, doing its best to hide behind its 
master’s legs, burying itself in the grass or 
else just rolling over and being slowly and 
laboriously brought around on its side or 
back like a Yuletide log. 


“My Dad is an Elk, a Lion and a Moose” 
said one school boy bragging to his play- 
mate— 

“How much does it cost to see him?” came 
the reply. 
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A portion of the very fine sportsmen’s exhibit held by the 
Tunkhannock Sportsmen’s Ass’n, March 30 and 31. 


CAPITAL CITY FIELD TRIAL 
By P. L. Reagan 


On April 9th and 10th the Capitol City 
Feld Trial Association of Harrisburg, Pa., 
ran another great field trial, on the beautiful 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation. 

Over 1500 bird dog enthusiasts attended 
the running of the different stakes, with the 
weather not ideal for man or beast, and were 
thrilled at the spectacular running and the 
highly trained bird dog performance on 
Game. 

We ar2, indeed, grateful to the Depart- 
ment of Military Affairs, for their develop- 
ment of this area, as a recreational center. 
As a result of their effort, Pennsylvania now 
boasts of the largest and most ideal field trial 
grounds in the East. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission rep- 
resentatives, which included cameramen, 
game protectors and enforcement officers, 
were in attendance. Mr. Seth Gordon, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Commission, was an 
interested visitor Saturday and Sunday. 

Dr. E. H. Adams, Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania, noted game authority, together with a 
group of sportsmen from Columbia County, 
mingled with the crowd. 

The entertainment, dance and buffet lunch- 
eon held at the Moose Hall in Harrisburg, 
Saturday night, for guests, was well at- 
tended and the usual jovial spirit predomi- 
nated. Dr. E. K. Tingley, President of the 
Association, was busy at every moment wel- 
coming guests who came from all sections 
of Pennsylvania and neighboring states to 
witness the running of the stakes. 

This year the judging of the trials was in 
the very capable hands of Ray S. Johnson, 


Buffalo, N. Y., and Thos. H. Hunt, Balti- 
more, Md. These gentlemen did a fine job 
and their decisions were rendered with di- 
rectness and sureness that left no doubts in 
the minds of the gallery that they knew 
what they were looking for and placed the 
dogs as they saw them. We are indeed grate- 
ful for their work which did so much toward 
making the trials successful. 

The winners in the Derby Stake are as 
follows: first, Gangway—Black and White 
Pointer, owned by Ammon Kettering, Ann- 
ville, Pa.; second, The Cavalier—Orange and 
White Setter, owned by G. D. Richardson, 
Dahlgren, Va.; third, Hill City Bess—White 
and Liver Pointer, owned by I. B. Welchors, 
Richmond, Va. 

First in the Amateur All Age Stake was 
Rodney Frank’s Mike—Setter, owned by 
Paul Howry, Shiremanstown, Pa.; second, 
Florendale Zephyr—Setter, owned by Virgil 
P. Hawse, Staunton, Va.; third, Ranger 
Andy Boy—Pointer, owned by C. W. Rose, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

First in the Shooting Dog Stake was Sus- 
quehanna Valley Lady, owned by L. R. 
Fleming, Sunbury, Pa.; second, Umpire 
Buddy’s “B”—Setter, owned by Frank Ver- 
million, Washington, D. C.; third, Pine Creek 





Queen—Setter, owned by G. W. Dunkle, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Westmoreland County Sportsmen’s 


Association recently adopted a conservation 
program for 1938. Its objectives include a 
membership rally, a vermin contest, a fishing 
contest, skeet, trap and rifle competitions, a 
banquet. 


picnic and annual 


KEYSTONE SETTER AND POINTER 
CLUB FIELD TRIALS 


The annual spring trials of the Keystone 
Setter and Pointer Club was held Saturday 
and Sunday, March 26 and 27, on the club’; 
grounds situated six miles north of Reading, 

Claude Ellsworth, of Binghamton, N, yY.. 
Geo. Thayer, of Maplewood, N. J.; and Wil. 
liam Arnwine, of Lambertville, N. J., served 
as judges. Rain was on the program for Sat. 
urday morning and when the sun came out 
during the afternoon a high wind not only 
added to the discomfort of all present but 
made scenting conditions unfavorable. 

The Open Spring Puppy was the first 
stake on the program. This stake proved to 
be a high class affair with many pups turn. 
ing in interesting heats. 

Ben Nugym Mohawk, an English Setter, 
owned by T. A. Hann and handled by W, 
W. Peterson, of Clayton, N. J., turned in a 
real ground covering heat to take first place, 
Baavo Hill came down from Berkshire, N, 
Y., to capture second place with his pointer 
bitch, Milkmaid. Stoneway Sue, owned by 
the Kasco Dog Food Co. of Waverly, N. Y, 
and handled by Ed Knapp of the same place 
was declared the winner of third place after 
a second series heat with Pat of Sunnylawn, 
owned and handled by Charlie Forrer of 
Harrisburg. Many other entrants turned in 
high class puppy heats but were a shade be- 
low the winners. 

The Junior All-Age Stake, with Geo, 
Thayer and Claude Ellsworth judging, was 
begun immediately upon the conclusion of 
the Puppy event. Bill Peterson, who piloted 
an English Setter to first in the puppy class, 
repeated in this event when he placed his 
nice running Setter, Florendale Beau’s Nan, 
first. Charlie Forrer placed a Pointer, “I 
Know Now,” second. Elmer Harbach, of 
Reading, placed Hobo’s Carolina Joe, a 
pointer dog, third. 

The All-Age with an entry of thirteen 
Pointers and seven English Setters proved 
to be the most successful stake of this nature 
ever held by the club not only from the 
standpoint of numbers, but also by the qual- 
ity of the dogs entered and the races they 
turned in. Middleburg Dan, the outstanding 
Pointer of L. R. Durborow captured first 
place. Miss Lottabrook Joy was _ brought 
down from Horseheads by her handler, Bly 
Pitcher, to win second place. She is owned 
by D. L. Young, of Comillis, N. Y.; E. G. 
King, of Annville, Pa., placed his Setter 
dog, Beaumark, third. Vestal Hills Scout, 
owned and handled by Leslie Daniels, of 
3inghamton, N. Y., and Sylvan Joe, owned 
and handled by Mark Spacht, of Wiconsso, 
Pa., turned in smooth running ground heats 
but failed to show on birds. 

Geo. Thayer and William Arnwine had a 
real job on their hands when they judged 
the Open Shooting Dog Stake but they did 
an excellent job. There were twenty-four 
entried in the event. Frank of Sunnylawn, 
excellent bird finder that he is, won first 
place for his handler on a beautifully located 
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find on a liberated pheasant. BE. G. King, of 
Annville for the second time in the same 
day placed his dog, Beaumark. This time it 
ed to be second on the strength of a 


rov - 
P find on a pheasant. Monte Reber, of 


nice 


Reading, won third place with his Pointer 
Dog Tip’s Commonche Proctor. This dog, 
running in one of the later braces, checked 
in with a staunch stand on a pheasant. 


VENANGO GROUSE TRIALS 


The Venango Grouse Trials were started 
April 2, 1938, and concluded on April 3, 
1938, with headquarters at the Fryburg Inn, 
Fryburg, Pa., with the largest entry of dogs 
and the largest gallery following of any 
grouse trials that have been run in the past 
twenty years. About twenty five grouse were 
found each day and quite a lot of high class 
bird work was witnessed. 

The puppy stake was won by Lehigh Pete, 
setter dog owned by B. W. Druckenmiller, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and handled by Fred Druck- 
enmiller. Second, Doc Red, setter dog owned 
and handled by Fred Kay, New Castle, Pa. 
Third, Pokadot Kay, setter bitch owned and 
handled by Larry Tuttle, Johnsonburg, Pa. 
Fourth, Florendale Hazard, setter bitch 
owned and handled by J. G. Castle, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

First in the Junior All-Age Stake was 
Racketeer Beau, setter dog owned and han- 
died by Lawrence Cignetti, Apollo, Pa. Sec- 
ond, Gay Sandra, setter bitch owned and 
handled by Howard Enterline, Greenville, 
Pa., Third, Greenville Dutchess, setter bitch 
owned and handled by Joseph Anderson, 
Greenville, Pa. 

The All-Age Stake was won by Duce of 
Clubs, setter bitch owned by Sam Light, 
Punxsutawney, Pa., and handled by Eugene 
Galloway, Grove City, Pa. Second, Colonel 
Scugog, setter dog owned by Dr. C. F. 
DeVries, Flint, Mich., and handled by Eu- 
gene Galloway, Grove City, Pa. Third, 
Argeon Mack, setter dog owned and handled 
by Robert Lamberton, Franklin, Pa., and 
Rodney’s Fanny’s Ghost, setter bitch owned 
and handled by Harold Walley, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 


VALLEY BEAGLE CLUB’S 
FIELD TRIAL 


Extremely bad weather cut down the gal- 
lery at the Chartiers Valley Beagle Club’s 
field trials held recently on the Pollock 
Farm, east of Canonsburg, Washington 
County. Only five dogs were entered in the 
13-inch class and nineteen in the 15-inch 
class. 

The winners in the 13-inch All Age Class 
are as follows: First, ‘““Weaver’s Pat,” owned 
by L. E. Weaver, West Brownsville; second, 
“Rosscraft Renown,” owned by A. Lloyd 
Rossell, Canonsburg; third, “Rosscraft Bell,” 
owned by A. E. Cole, Venetia; fourth, “Pump 
Gun Tinker,” owned by W. O. Wright, Cora- 
opolis; reserve, “Rosscraft Ramona,” owned 
by A. Lloyd Rossell, Canonsburg. 

“Rosscraft Bobby,” owned by A. Lloyd 
Rossell, Canonsburg, was first in the 15-inch 
All Age Class; second, “Edward’s Babe,” 
owned by FE. E. Edwards, Brownsville; third, 
“Rosscraft Delano Rocky,” owned by Wal- 
lace McFall, Houston; fourth, “Peanuts,” 
owned by W. M. Hughes, Carnegie; reserve, 
“Kyle’s Jack,” owned by John Kyle, Bur- 
gettstown. 


Members of the Sayre Sportsmen’s Ass’n at its annual banquet held last month. 
This up and going group has been doing splendid work in Bradford County. 


Over 550 men and women attended the annual banquet (shown above) of the Lycoming 
County Consolidated Sportsmen’s Ass’n last month. Awards were made for the largest fish 
caught and the largest deer killed during the last season, Victor Cody, one of the out- 
standing wildlife photographers in the United States, showed movies 
and give an interesting talk. 


Wives and sweethearts of the members of the Tarentum Sportsmen’s Club are shown 
(below) among the guests at the fourteenth annual banquet held by this club. More than 
400 people were served a fine dinner and enjoyed the program which followed. 
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Rabbits trapped by Montgomery County sportsmen and 
released on open shooting grounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUSE TRIALS 


Ice and snow storms marred the holding 
of the spring gathering of the Pennsylvania 
Grouse Trial Club last month. Due to the 
inclement weather bird work was practically 
out of the question as nearly ‘all the grouse 
were in the trees. Only a comparatively few 
birds were flushed each day. 


The puppy stake was won by Lehigh Pete, 
setter dog owned by B. W. Druckenmiller, 
Pittsburgh, aP., and handled by Fred Druck- 
enmiller. Second, Loleta Sally, setter bitch 
owned and handled by William McCracken, 
New Kensington, Pa. Third, Florendale 
Hazard, setter bitch, owned and handled by 
J. G. Castle, Lockport, N. Y. 

First in the Junior All-Age stake was Ho 
Beau’s Hobo, setter dog owned by George 
Hawk, New Kensington, Pa., and handled 
by S. A. Magee, Harrisville, Pa. Second, 
Had’s Old Gold, setter dog owned and han- 
dled by John Hadaway, Flint, Mich. Third, 
Rackateer Beau, owned and handled by Law- 
rence Cignetti, Apollo, Pa. 





The weather being too severe to allow 
bird work sufficient to place a champion 
that stake was declared an All-Age with the 
following results: First, Sam L’s Skyrocket, 
setter dog owned by Sam Light, Punxsutaw- 
new, Pa., and handled by Eugene Galloway, 
Grove City, Pa. Second, Argeon Mack, set- 
ter dog owned and handled by Robert Lam- 
berton, Franklin, Pa. Third, Joy Gay Girl, 
setter bitch, owned and handled by John 
Seward, New Castle, Pa. 

Let us hope the boys have better luck 
next year. 


The Montgomery County Fish, Game and 
Forestry Association recently embarked on 
an extensive program of nature education 
in the public school. 


BEAVER FALLS BEAGLE TRIALS 


Three hundred sportsmen witnessed the 
first field trial held by the Beaver Falls 
seagle Club, Saturday, March 19. Fifty-one 
hounds were entered in the three classes. The 
winners of the Derby Class were: first, Hum- 
mel’s Bird, Leonard Hummel, Eestvale; sec- 
ond, Mayfield Putsie, Theo. Schutte, Beaver 
Falls; third, Bernauer’s Butch, J. Beraner, 
Beaver; fourth, Flickner’s Teddy, Ed Flick- 
ner, Beaver Falls; reserve, Miller’s Ring, Joe 
Miller, Eastvale. 

In the 13-inch All-Age Class the winners 
were: first, Patty Lou, L. G. Peters, Beaver; 
second, Tinker, Ed Twigg, Neville Island: 
third, Wright’s Nipper, Wm. Lannigan, 
Koppel; fourth, Hummel’s Queen, Leonard 
Hummel, Eastvale; reserve, Kircher’s June 
Earl Kercher, Beaver Falls. 

The following won the 15-inch All-Age 
Class: first, Mayfield King, Theo. Schutte, 
Beaver Falls; Tilley the Toiler, 
Harry Davis, Beaver Falls; third, Hummel’s 
Duke, Leonard Hummel, Eastvale; fourth, 
Onangerai’s Queen, Ralph Mangerai, Kopel: 
reserve, Tyhoe Bing, Lloyd Jones, Beaver 
Falls. After the trial a spaghetti supper was 
served at the White Township Fire House 


second, 


The Upper Dauphin County Game and 
Fish Association is sponsoring a street car- 
nival to be held at Lykens, Pa., June 15, 16 
17 and 18. All proceeds of the event will be 
used to further wildlife restoration and con 
servation in Dauphin County 


NEW CLUB 
Juniata County Sportsmen’s Association 
Meetings held every second Monday of the 
month at the Courthouse, Mifflintown, Pa 





The Western Schuylkill Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation has spent considerable time and 
money during the last year raising pheasants 
and fish, and establishing a game refuge. 
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A FEW FACTS 
Pertaining to the ELK RUN HUNTINe 
CLUB up to and including the year of 1937 

First organized in the year 1903 under the 
name of the Cedar Run Hunting Club, Moy. 
ing from place to place until its present and 
permanent location was purchased and «. 
tablished in the year 1919. A charter wa 
secured and the club was incorporated unde; 
the name of the Elk Run Hunting Club jy 
the year 1928. 

During these years 10 bears and approx). 
mately 85 deer have been killed by th 
various members of this club, while the num- 
ber of small game would reach well into foy 
figures. 

There has never been a hunting acciden 
of any kind, possibly due to some of th 
following reasons: We do not carry loaded 
guns in automobiles; all loading and unload. 
ing of guns is done outside the cabin ang 
every member is supposed to know his ow) 
gun and handle it in a safe and careful map. 
ner at all times. 

No member, while connected with this 
club, has ever been under arrest for a hunt 
ing or fishing violation and, as far as we 
know, no member of this club has ever been 
under suspicion as a violator of either the 
game or fish laws by a Fish or Game Pro. 
tector. 

We value this cabin not only as a hunting 
and fishing camp, but as a place where we 
are free to bring our families and _ friends 
for pleasure or recreation. 

As for hunting, it has been said, every 
real man has somewhere within him, the 
hunting instinct, but its not alone to kill that 
hunters go forth year after year, its the fel- 
lowship and love of camp life combined with 
the great out-of-doors where nature goes a 
long ways to make up the rules. 

May it be said that this club wishes to 
co-operate with those in authority at all times 
for the proper protection of wild game and 
fish as well as our forests and streams. 

And may it further be said that while we 
deeply mourn the loss of those worthy men- 
bers whom the Almighty God has seen fit 
to remove from our midst from time to 
time, and while the sympathy of all members 
goes out to the bereaved ones, may we ever 
strives to live up to our past record and 
principles, chiefly that which has always 
been in evidence.—ALL FOR ONE AND 
ONE FOR ALL. 


The Bethlehem Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association at a well-attended meeting voted 
to admit junior members to the Association. 
Any boy or girl up to 16 may join the or 
ganization at a minimum membership fee 

The Hiawatha Hunting and Fishing Club, 
of Analomink, Pa., reports it was active last 
year in extinguishing forest fire, planting 
trees and aquatic plants, and in feeding and 
restocking. 

The Keystone Fish and Game Association 
reports a fine program of restocking and 
feeding. 

The Broken Straw Rod & Gun Club, o 
Yongville, Pa., started a membership drive 
in January. In two months it increased its 
membership from 14 to 904. 
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NEWS FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RIFLE AND PISTOL ASSOCIATION 
By C. F. Robbins 
A meeting was held on March 10, 1938, 
with Maj. Gen. E. C. Shannon, Lt. Col. 
Phillips and Maj. Hoban, of the 28th Div., 
Col Zierdt, Maj. Smith and Maj. Kernaghan 
of the Dept. of Military Affairs, Capt. T. W. 
McAllister of the American Legion and C. 
F, Robbins representing the civilian hi-power 
shooters, G. W. Thompson and G. A. Hoff- 
man representing the small-bore shooters, to 
coordinate the efforts of the various depart- 
ments interested in planning this year’s State 
Championship Matches at Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation on June 18th and 19th. 
The following information resulted from 
the meeting: Mess will be served by a 
caterer, and blankets, quarters and return 
travel will be furnished each contestant on 
the .30 Cal. teams. Twenty teams will be 
made up as follows: Eight National Guard, 
two American Legion, one Officers Reserve 
Corps, and nine civilian. This will make it 
necessary to run the teams in two relays. 
The match will carry a full list of trophies 
and medals, which will be awarded to high 
teams in the match and high teams of each 
class; individual trophies and medals will be 
awarded similarly. Civilian teams will pro- 
vide their own ammunition for 200 and 300 
yard firing. Match ammunition will be fur- 
nished for the longer ranges. Hand-loaded 
ammunition is permitted at the short ranges. 
Entries to be secured, checked and certified 
by the Pa. Rifle and Pistol Association. 

SMALL BORE NEWS 
By G. W. Thompson 

The interests of the small bore shooter 
were well taken care of at our meeting with 
the representatives of the Dept. of Military 
Affairs and the 28th Division, at Harrisburg, 
on March 10, 1938. As the result of the meet- 
ing the State Ass’n will be permitted to con- 
duct a small bore match in conjunction with 
the big-bore matches to be held at Indian- 
town Gap, June 18, 1938. 

As the military are not interested in the 
small bore shoot the State Association will 
be required to conduct it from start to finish. 
Our Vice President, Mr. Frank C. Hoppe 
will be in charge. Tents, cots, and blankets 
will be furnished free. The only expense 
will be transportation, mess, and entrance 
fees. The reason that the small-bore shooter 
is required to pay for these items this year 
is the fact that they were not considered 
when the present budget was formed. Next 
year we think the picture will be different. 

At the meeting in Harrisburg a committee 
was appointed to get up a series of indiv- 
ual and team matches to start outdoors as 
soon as the weather permits. The idea being 
to have all the clubs in each district shoot 
against the clubs in its own district, and the 
winner of each district, shoot a match to 
ascertain the State Champions. It has been 
Suggested that these consist of five 
teams. 

Will the Club Secretaries please let me 
know if their clubs will participate? Also 
how many individual shooters will be inter- 
ested in individual matches?—Send above in- 
lormation to—Frank C. Hoppe, 2314 N. 8th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PISTOL NEWS 


The following is from a letter received 
from Mr. Thomas A. McGinley, our Vice 
President in charge of pistol shooting, Se- 
wickley Heights, Pa.: 

“There is one thing I have suggested to 
the National Rifle Association that I think 
is important, and that is the qualification 
standards now set for pistol “Marksman’— 
“Sharpshooters’—and “Expert” as entirely 
too low. All standards of present-day shoot- 
ing have increased very materially and I 
think that the low qualifications for each of 
the above rather cheapen the medals than 
otherwise, in fact, I know a great many 
men who have qualified who do not even 
care to have one of the N.R.A. medals. For 
example, the qualification mark for “Marks- 
man” is, I believe, 195. This should be in- 
creased at least to 225. I do not care much 
What the standards are, except that I feel 
confident they should be raised. Whereas 
pistol “Expert” today qualify at 255, I think 
this should be increased at least 10 points— 
perhaps more. In our October 12th Match 
this year at the Stonedale Range, there were 
very close to 200 people marksmen; thirty- 
seven of them could have qualified as “Ex- 
perts’—and out of the entire lot there were 
mighty few who could not qualify for some- 
thing—even “Marksman.” This is rather an 
indefinite suggestion, but I think the Rifle 
Association could raise the standards very 
easily—and whatever they would decide to 
do, 1 am sure would be acceptable to marks- 
men throughout the country.” 


Deer in the section of Mt. Alto, Franklin 
County will miss the kind administrations of 
Dr. & Mrs. Edward Martin, the former re- 
cently deceased. 

One time State Commissioner of Health, 
and famous Spanish American War surgeon, 
Doctor Martin was inordinately fond of wild 
creatures and set aside his homestead near 
Graftenburg Inn as a deer sanctuary. To 
this day as many as 200 deer have been seen 
on the vast open grounds surrounding the 
house. 
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Sportsmen of Altoona put on a bang up 
Wildlife program in its public schools. Twen- | 
ty-four High School students were sent into : 
the grade schools to give talks on conserva- 
tion. Several of the older students also gave 
brief radio addresses on different evenings. 
Wildlife posters made by the pupils were 
displayed on all school bulletin boards, and 
in business places throughout the town. Tro- 
phy cases containing mounted birds and ani- 
mals were placed on exhibition with appro- 
priate literature describing them. The biology 
teachers devoted one day to teaching the 
basic principles of conservation, and repre- 
sentatives of the Game Commission deliv- 
ered addresses and showed motion pictures 
on wildlife—C. C. Brennecke, Game Pro- 
tector, Blair County. 


The Wing Gap Rod and Gun Club, North- 
ampton County expects to carry on an ex- 
tensive pheasant propagating program this 
summer. 


Over 600 members attended the Annual 
Banquet of the Canton Rod and Gun Club 
recently at which Vernon Bailey, famous 
naturalist for many years affiliated with the 
U. S. Biological Survey, was the principal 
speaker. At the conclusion of the program 
prizes were awarded for outstanding tro- 
phies in fish and game as follows: 

Longest brook trout. Leon Pelton, first. 
Marshall Hoffa, second. 

Largest brown trout. Halden Bellows, first 
and Richard Earley, second. 

Largest pike. Andrew Campbell. 

Largest pickerel. Paul Palmer, first and 
Mace Freeman, second. 

Largest deer—170 pounds. Lloyd Williams. 

Largest number of crows killed—163. Dr. 
C. M. Bradford. 

In addition to the above prizes about a 
hundred door prizes, contributed by mer- 
chants, were awarded. 





Sixty boys competed in a bird house building contest in Fayetteville recently under the 
sponsorship of the Woman’s Club. Several cash prizes were awarded the winners, After the 
contest local residents purchased many of the houses. 
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Pups of a wild dog, born and raised in a hollow chestnut log. Their mother 
must have accounted for much game as the pups were in good condition. 


The Rev. T. W. Smith, of Red Rock, pro- 
vides a pail of apples a day for a small herd 
of deer. Only once in several months did 
the deer fail to come for their feed and that 
was when a small grass fire apparently 
frightened them. 





A tall one comes from Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts. Nineteen women were invited to a 
party to which they were to bring some- 
thing which had no value. Of the nineteen 
a total of thirteen took their fox-hunting 
husbands. 





The State of Colorado will start a school 
for the training of Game and Fish Wardens 
in 1939. The requirements for enrollment 
are much the same as those of the Penn- 
sylvania school. 


The State of Minnesota is conducting an 
examination of the stomachs of foxes. Forty 
have been examined so far and revealed an 
amazing variety of items. Burlap bags, snake 
skins, crickets, pig bristles, hazelnuts, moss, 
poultry skeletons, straw and the teeth of 
rabbits have been found. 





About 15% or 15,000,000 of the 130,000,000 
people in the United States hunt and fish. 
They spend in excess of $1,000,000,000 an- 


nually to enjoy these sports. 





Safety is a prime requisite with a colony 
of beavers in a swamp north of Lansing, 
Mich. While building their house they 
gnawed down a “No Trespassing” sign and 
placed it on the side of their home. The sign 
reads, “No Trespassing, Shooting Preserve, 
Patrolled.” 


It costs as much as $1,200 a year to feed 
a wolf, it is announced by the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey, but there have been wolves who 
have killed as much as $5,000 worth of poul- 
try, game animals and livestock in a single 
year. 





The young of some birds take to the air 
very soon after they come out of their shells 
and are able to follow their fast-flying moth- 
ers like real veterans. 





Divorce is not a problem with geese. Once 
they choose to be mates they remain with 
each other until death does part them fifty 
years later, provided the hunter does not get 
one or both before that. 





For some unexplained reason ruffed grouse 
often “go crazy” in the fall. During these 
insane moments they walk into towns, fly 
through windows, bump against walls, go 
around in circles and otherwise act as if 
they were in a daze. 





Which is the right bank of a stream? That 
depends on how you look at it, argue many, 
but there is only one way to look at it and 
that is to look downstream and there you 
are, the right bank is to your right and the 
left bank to your left. This is the way woods- 
men and the U. S. Army arrive at which 
bank is which. 





This yarn comes to us from the Parkers 
Landing district and can be taken as gospel 
truth. It seems there is a crow up in that 
vicinity suffering from the ill fortunes of poor 
shooting. At some time during his career, 
he was shot at and the shot carried away a 
part of his beak. Mr. Crow was promptly 
ostracized by his vain brethern. Tossed from 
the “400” of the Crow society. Mr. Crow 
attached himself to school children in the 
district. Each day he joins the kiddies as 
they skip to school and he frolics with them 
until the bell rings. Then he hangs around 
for recess and the noon hour. At noontime 
he shares their dinners and again romps with 
them. He'll pick the cap off a boy’s head 
and drop it at some distance. Being a right 
smart bird, he learned early in the game and 
the kids liked it. They even have him say- 
ing words such as “hello” now. In the eve- 
ning when school is out he accompanies the 
kids home from school. In his crowish mind 
he has reasoned that he’d rather be friends 
to the kids than romp with his disdainful 
brethern.—Butler Eagle. 





That eagles attack children is supposed 
to be bunkum, but E. Lee LeCompte, State 
Game Warden of Maryland, says he knows 
of a case which occurred during the Wild- 
life Conference at Baltimore recently. 

Two eagles attacked a little girl while she 
was playing in her backyard. One was shot, 
the other escaped. 
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A PACIFIST LOOKS AT RIFLE SHOOTING 


my Board to let me put a range in our ‘Y’— 
but I don’t see where the money would ever 
come from. How do you get the rifles and 
equipment? Do the boys help pay for all 
this?” 

“Not at all,” I declared. “I had to battle 
with our Board to show them that there is 
no more reason why the boys should pay for 
the rifles than for the basketballs they use. 
It is all equipment needed for a well-rounded 
boys’ work program. Hobbies and crafts are 
as important as gyms and banquet tables. We 
use riflery for a definite reason in character 
building just as much as a Hi-Y club leader 
uses discussions to attain his ends with these 
boys.” 

His eyes opened wide. Having been trained 
as a physical director he couldn’t see how 
marksmanship could be used for any specific 
treatment of a boy’s personality to the de- 
gree that he could use setting-up exercises, 
for instance, for specific physical purposes. 
We adjourned to the office and had it out. 

“Let me tell you in general, first, what I 
have observed this hobby of rifle practice to 
do for boys. Have you ever run across boys 
who were cock-sure of themselves? You tried 
to show them how to do a certain thing like 
shooting free throws in basketball but they 
had their own way and wouldn’t change? 
We have those fellows on the range too. 
They have been used to shooting at tin cans 
and rocks while walking along the river, and 
don’t take readily to shooting in the prone 
position, using a sling, holding their breath, 
or anything else we teach. They come on the 
range thinking they don’t need any instruc- 
tion, and fail miserably. We get them to try 
the rules for accuracy and they find the sling 
does help. Pretty soon they are asking for 
advice—all they can get. This willingness to 
learn and take the advice of one more skilled, 
is worth a boy getting it into his system. He 
finds there really is a right way, a scientific 
way, to do things. 


“Second, you say in your field that it pre- 
vents drownings in a community if you teach 
as many boys as possible how to handle 
themselves in the water. We say that it pre- 
vents accidents and deaths if we teach boys 
the dangers of fire-arms and how to handle 
them safely. When a boy sees how that bul- 
let he shot goes through the wood backstop 
boards starting with a nice round hole and 
expanding till it tears out big chunks of wood 
on the other side, and then how it flattens 
out thinner than a dime against the steel 
plate, he gets a wholesome respect for the 
danger connected with firing that bullet at 
the wrong object. My own father was killed 
in 32 by a boy of eleven playing with an 
empty’ pistol. It’s always an ‘empty’ fire- 
arm that does the killing; we teach boys 
never to point a rifle or revolver toward any- 
thing they do not want to shoot at to hit. 

“Then too, we teach honesty in this hobby. 
Boys shooting for the higher qualifications 
often forget to tear up their targets, and 
other boys may see the possibility of turning 
these in as their own. Rarely has a boy been 
willing to do this—I think he would be re- 
minded every time he looked at his medal 
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that he was dishonest. But when younger 
boys have, it has afforded us an unique op- 
portunity to talk with the boy about honesty, 
or to have a discussion in his class. Instead 
of being disturbed by these incidents, we 
grab onto them as lucky breaks to give us a 
natural opportunity to discuss personality 
traits and character values. 

“A fourth value lies in a boy’s learning 
that a thing is right or wrong. In school if 
he gets a wrong answer he may get a 75 for 
effort or method or whatnot. Here he finds 
the shot is a bullseye or it isn’t. Say a boy 
needs only his tenth target with five bulls- 
eyes to get his next qualification, and the 
Father and Son dinner is tomorrow when the 
medals will be awarded publicly. He makes 
only four of the five count. Do you stretch 
your conscience and tell him you'll call the 
fifth one a bullseye? Not at all. It isn’t, and 
you both know it, and he thinks more of you 
for being honest about it. He learns some- 
thing about being square in the face of the 
temptation to cheat. I have seen boys in this 
situation throw their targets away without 
even bothering to ask the Instructor for a 
decision, even when the hole is merely a 
hair-breadth away. 

“When he gets into this situation, he is in 
a most unusual ‘learning-situation.’ He is al- 
most over the top but can’t quite make it. 
Immediately a number of factors take on 
large proportions for character building. He 
learns first to stick to the game—I have 
stayed with individual boys alone till after 
midnight on the range because they wanted 
so much to succeed they wouldn’t quit. Also, 
I’ve seen boys at these times realize for the 
first time the cost to their bodies of smok- 
ing, loss of sleep, giving way to temper, 
worrying, and the like. They are more con- 
vinced by their lack of steadiness than by 
any preaching they’ve heard. 

“He begins to learn, as he tries desperately 
to make the higher scores, that a very small 
thing can play a very large part. An empty 
shell under his body as he lies prone may 
distract his attention just enough» to make 
that last shot miss by a hair. Or the slight 
movement of his neighbor, a raised voice in 
the room, a jar, these may throw him off. He 
gets crabby at first toward anyone who does 
these things. Next time he sees someone else 
trying to do his best, he remembers, and is 
ever so considerate of the other fellow. In all 
the crafts, hobbies and sports, I have found 
nothing to compare with the sportsmanship 
that is developed in a boy on the rifle range. 

“There is one use of riflery in the treat- 
ment of problem boys that rates higher with 
me than all these values I have mentioned, 
however. It is seen in dealing with the boy 
who has an inferiority complex. By ‘problem 
boy’ I do not necessarily mean a delinquent 
boy. As you know well enough, every per- 
son must win his own self-respect and gain 
self-confidence. The average boy does this 
through gaining a name for himself in ath- 
letics. If he cannot gain recognition in this 
field, he often turns to his studies and tries 
for the honor roll. 


“But many boys can excel in neither of 
these areas of endeavor. They find them- 
selves unable to compete with good athletes 
and students. Yet their personalities become 
warped unless they achieve success in some 
field. I turn to rifle shooting as a life saver 
in dealing with this type of boy. Often I tell 
the Instructor the story of such a lad before 
introducing them to each other. The In- 
structor is asked to go out of his way to en- 
courage the boy, give him extra attention, 
make sure that he gets a kick out of shoot- 
ing and comes back for more—that he event- 
ually succeeds in passing the qualifications 
that will enable him to receive a medal. Here 
the medal is the goal we are after for the 
boy. And when he gets it and shows it to the 
fellows who thought he was not good for 
anything, he goes up 50 per cent in his own 
estimation as well as in theirs. He thus gains 
status in his group and doesn’t have to ‘act 
cute’ or make himself a nuisance to secure 
the attention he craves—and must have, to 
be normal.” 

My college pal was convinced, and need- 
less to say, was able to convince his Board 
to install a range too. 


* * & * 


This paper was written, as far as the ideas 
herein are presented, over twelve years ago. I 
have reworded some of the sentences to 
bring it up to date. But twelve years of ex- 
perience has not changed my thinking on a 
single idea. I have watched my own attitudes 
as I went through the process of establish- 
ing three different ranges in different cities, 
in addition to a fourth range at camp. In this 
time we have had well over a thousand 
youngsters going through the stages of 
learning to shoot accurately and safely. 
There has never been an accident; I have 
never heard of one on a range. Having only 
recently left the Y.M.C.A. to work entirely 
in the field of dealing with delinquent boys 
as Executive Secretary of the Big Brothers 
Association in the Chicago area, I have taken 
steps to start another range—I can’t work 
without one now. 


Harold D. C. Kinney. 





I WENT TO TOWN 


I went to town last night and rode 
A, street so brightly lit 

That glaring lights soon dazzled me 
And I got lost in it. 


Today I found a still, green wood, 
Seldom traversed by men. 
Alone I walked and dreamed awhile 


And found myself again. 
Emma Keiler (Tony’s Scrapbook) 





THE HUNTER’S CREED 
He who hunts and kills not all 
May hope to hunt again next fall. 
But he who kills all that he can 
Is neither sport nor gentleman. 








“THUNDER WINGS”— By N. R. Gasillo 


Well, when we encountered our first bird 
of the day it was in an open deciduous wood. 
As the vigorous take-off of the cock scat- 
tered leaves almost into our friend’s face. 
he gasped, froze into helpless inaction and 
gazed after the rapidly disappearing bird 
in open-mouthed amazement. After the pro- 
spective victim had thundered beyond gun- 
shot the hunter turned to me and said: 
“That was an impossible shot.” Whereas he 
had had all the chances in the world. This 
happened several more times before he gave 
up in disgust and returned to camp. 


Obviously, the remedy for this was to hunt 
with an unloaded gun until he had com- 
pletely overcome the panicky feeling that 
seized him when a bird flushed. Later when 
I suggested it to him he laughed and asked 
if I was trying to make an ass of him. 

I have seen cracker-jack quail shots hope- 
lessly tied up by grouse, and yet it is the 
concensus of those in the know that the 
latter has a less spirited take-off than the 
jaunty bobwhite. The quail hunter in grouse 
cover, unless he has also had experience 
with the latter, soon discovers that the 
grouse is the master dodger of them all; 
taking advantage of every natural obstacle 
or topographical irregularity. 

To the uninitiated the speeding grouse 
hurtles through tangled thickets or thick 
evergreen boughs with seemingly suicidal 
abandon. It uncannily places the largest 
available tree between its tender hinder parts 
and the hunter; it whirrs behind rocks or 
over a slope. All this it does methodically 
with both eyes wide open. 

A couple of years ago I killed a bird that 
was going absolutely straight away. When 
I picked it up I expressed my amazement 
at finding that a single pellet had penetrated 
its right eye, coming out near the top of the 
head. A post mortem indicated that that one 
shot was the only one it contained. 

“Now, how in the deuce did that hap- 
pen?” I asked a companion who had hunted 
grouse long before I was old enough to tote 
a popgun. 

“Easy,” remarked the old timer. He had 
his head turned looking back at you.” 

I believed him and still do, otherwise, how 
can the bird maneuver through thick cover 
and at the same time consider the position 
of the gunner. It surely keeps an eye on 
both. 

Grouse are not always found in dense 
cover. Indeed, some of the very best shoot- 
ing I’ve ever experienced was on a hillside 
practically devoid of trees. There were 
shrubs of a sort and dead bracken, form- 
ing a dense ground cover not more than 
knee high, albiet the trees were some two 
or three hundred yards away. Upon flush- 
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ing, the birds rose well above the growth, 
and nine out of ten times thundered off down 
hill. Their abundance was remarkable (and 
still is in spite of heavy shooting), for one 
could walk out a dozen or more birds with- 
in a radius of a couple hundred yards. With 
a companion and a dog it’s no trick at all 
to bag one’s daily limit in ten or fifteen 
minutes, providing you can hit them. 


In locations of this type it is best for one 
gunner to hunt a short distance ahead and 
below his companion, say, about a hundred 
or so feet. The one below is usually pre- 
sented with a lot of easy shots, for he hears 
the take-off of the birds flushed by his com- 
panion up above and has time to get set and 
literally plaster them as they pass by. I 
have had birds pass me at so close a range 
that I could actually distinguish the color 
of their eyes, and invariably had to wait for 
them to gain more distance so as to pre- 
vent utter mutilation. On one _ occasion, 
George Short with whom I frequently hunt, 
had the downhill position and brought down 
his limit with the first two shots fired. In- 
cidentally, it was the first double that | 
have ever seen scored on grouse. 

I shall never forget the time that I shot 
three grouse without moving from my 
tracks, and just as fast as it took me to re- 
load and fire an old single twelve. 

It was still early in the morning after 
I had bagged a nice bunch of gray squir- 
rels, so I decided to leave the upland and 
get down into an adjacent swamp to knock 
off a rabbit or two. I might add that in that 
part of New Hampshire where I was hunt- 
ing, it was considered a real feat to kill a 
snowshoe rabbit or varying hare. But the 
consummate ease with which I had shot the 
squirrels enflated my boyish egoism to a 
thoroughly disgusting degree, as I look 
back upon it now, so naturally I thought 
the rabbits would be duck soup, to use the 
vernacular. 

At the edge of the swamp I was startled 
by the noisy rise of a covey of grouse, 
which to my amazement, flashed into the 
branches of a nearby white pine. There they 
arrayed themselves, stretched their necks in 
my direction and clucked foolishly. 

After recovering from the shock of seeing 
such elusive and highly prized game at such 
close quarters I began to shake with a seri- 
ous attack of buck fever. I did manager how- 
ever, to aim the single in their general di- 
rection and pull the trigger. 

When the black powder smoke cleared I 
perceived grouse number one lying breast 
downward on the pine needles. You can well 
imagine my sensations as | reloaded and 
fired two more times before the survivors 
took wing. Now I know that it was a bunch 


It is evident from the work at Northville that the skunk may or 


may not be a destroyer of eggs, poultry, and birds. There are 
differences in the individual characteristics of skunks just as there 
are differences among men. It has been observed that an irritable 
and vicious skunk kept in captivity will produce young that are 
actually “chips off the old block.” It is possible that an animal that 
is a killer may produce offsprings with tendencies toward this 
same characteristic, either through inheritance or experience, and 
possibly both. Such skunks should be exterminated, but it is no 
more logical to kill every skunk because one kills chickens or eats 
eggs than it is to butcher an entire herd of dairy cattle because 


one cow becomes a vicious kicker. 
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of demoralized young birds at whose slaugh- 
ter I still blush. 

Again, I have observed them in that same 
cover so wild as to flush when still far be- 
yond range. As a matter of fact, most fre- 
quently I’d hear only the muffled boom of 
their flashy get-away. 

Have you ever noticed how a sitting grouse 
goes tearing off at the instant it is sighted? 
Uncanny I call it; yet, in the case of old 
birds I’ve never seen it fail. 


Many a time I have looked in the direc- 
tion of a sitting grouse and it would con- 
tinue to sit tight until the eyes perceived its 
materialization. Invariably, at the moment of 
perception that all-familiar boo-r-room would 
smote the silent woods and presto, the bird 
was gone. 

When perched in a tree it always selects 
a spot on a limb next to the trunk. Its de- 
tection entails a complete and careful scru- 
tiny of the tree in question, foot by foot, 
following the outline of its every part, to 
the tip of each branch and back again to 
the trunk, only to repeat the tedious process 
again and again. At last, if you are lucky, 
you will glimpse the bird as it goes rocket- 
ing off to more healthful territory. 

Here are a couple of suggestions that I’m 
sure will help one who aspires to shoot this 
wary game. I’m certain that they will help 
the beginner, and also the experienced. gun- 
ner if he is not already in the know. 

It is well to remember that at the take- 
off a bird is rising, and that if you shoot 
then the chances are more than even that 
you'll miss. Wait until it levels off, unless 
an obstacle is in the way or thick cover im- 
minent. 


Also, a grouse in flight shows deceptive 
length, the tail being so long that an inex- 
perienced hunter nearly always misjudges 
his shot. Lead by a good margin, aiming 
well ahead of your game if you desire to hit 
the vulnerable spots of the breast. 


A grouse will carry a lot of lead unless 
the load is placed in the right spot. Even 
now you can probably recall cases of grouse 
carrying on after having left behind large 
portions of their anatomies to tantalize and 
chagrin you. In such cases most birds are 
lost, and a dead bird lost is wasted. 


During deer season my companion picked 
up a live grouse whose left leg had been 
shot away. Upon examination it was found 
that most of its abdomen was gangrenous. 
After showing it to me he mercifully wrung 
its neck. It doesn’t take much of an imagin- 
ation to picture the vast loss of birds occur- 
ing annually. Let’s give our noblest game 
bird a break by bettering our marksmanship 
and thereby making more clean kills. 


(Continued from Page 13) 
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the family let him out one morning and he 
plunged into the swamp and was gone. When 
the family got up one morning about three 
weeks afterward, there was Andy stretched 
out under the porch where he used to sleep 
with the dog. The women were glad to see 
him and called him out for breakfast. He 
was a sorry looking bear, all plastered up 
with swamp mud and his nice coat rubbed 
bare in spots. But the worst of all was a 
big scratch right across his face, all swollen 
and inflamed. The men folks laughed and 
said: “Been love making and that’s what 
the lady thinks of him.” But the women 
babied the big brute and washed his poor 
face with warm water and soap and pasted 
adhesive plaster over the cuts. 


Andy only stayed a few days until he 
was well filled up with the good food they 
gave him, then he went away again, to re- 
turn late in November much larger, but 
strange and sullen. He moved away and 
growled when anyone came near him, no 
longer their nice Andy, but a wild animal 
again. 

The family never saw Andy again but they 
heard plenty about him. He roamed about 
overturning bee hives, killing a calf here, 
snatching a pig there. Always they could 
tell him by the track he left. His right foot 
with three claws gave him away. 

When “Three Claw,” as the folks came to 
call him, was five years old, he was a huge 
bear. Hunters who tried to track him down 
said that never was such a big bear known 
in Pike or Monroe counties. They tried to 
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trap him or hunt him with dogs, but “Three 
Claw” was too canny to go into a trap and 
he feared no dog. Usually he waited for the 
dogs and slashed them to death or buried 
himself in some deep swamp where dogs 
feared to follow. No one ever drove him into 
a den and no dog could tree him. 


His deprediations made him a sort of 
bogyman. Mothers used to warn their chil- 
dren to be good or “Three Claw” would 
come and get them. He was often seen by 
people and his size was magnified until if 
the tales told could be believed, he was a 
big as a grizzly. 

“Three Claw’s” familiarity with people 
made him very bold. He would come to a 
place at night and raid a smoke house or a 
bee yard, eat the hams or bacon or fill him- 
self with comb honey. Lumber camps were 
easy for him. One morning the cook in a 
bark camp along the San Vantyne got up 
to prepare breakfast and when he went to 
the cook house there was “Three Claw” 
sprawled out on the floor fast asleep, almost 
filling up the doorway. Around him were 
bursted bags of flour, half devoured hams 
and general destruction of the camp sup- 
plies. 

The affrighted cook ran shouting into the 
camp, but before anyone could get out with 
a gun, “Three Claw” had disappeared into 
the woods. 

For a number of years, this great bear 
lived in that country, growing larger each 
year and adding to his reputation as a bad 
actor. 
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Finally, during the hunting season of 1925, 
a man at Dingman’s Ferry, Pike County, 
came home from a morning hunt. While he 
was eating a belated dinner his sixteen year 
old son took father’s rifle and went out 
along the hillside above the village. A lot of 
clumps of white pine grow along this hill- 
side. The boy climbed through the fence 
and walked about a hundred yard, when a 
giant bear came out from behind a clump 
of pines, not more than thirty yard away. 
With rare presence of mind the boy drew 
a quick bead on the bear’s head and dropped 
him dead with a .44. 


When the youngster saw that the bear 
was dead he walked carefully around it until 
he saw its right foot with the three claws; 
then he ran home shouting, “I got Three 
Claw! I got Three Claw! Bursting into the 
house, he could hardly talk coherently, but 
made his father understand that it was 
something about “Three Claw.” Running up 
to the field with the greatly excited boy, 
the father saw that he had really shot the 
great “Three Claw” and that the big bear 
was actually dead. 

The neighbors gathered around and some 
one got a team and stone boat and they 
hauled the big bear home. When weighed, 
the monster tipped the beam at 636 pounds, 
the biggest bear* ever killed in Pennsylvania. 





*Editor’s Note: A bear killed in that same section 
a few years ago weighed 650 Ibs., on approved scales 
at Stroudsburg according to reports from field offi- 
cers of the Game Commission. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ARCHERY 


1. Do archers make their own arrows? 


A. Many do and the only reason they do 
so is for the satisfaction that any crafts- 
man feels in producing the things he 
loves. 


2. What kind of wood is used in making 
arrows? 

A. Arrows can be made from many types of 
wood, but the most satisfactory are: Nor- 
way pine, Port Orford cedar, Spruce and 
Douglass fir. Arrows are sometimes 
made from birch but they are very un- 
satisfactory and it is a waste of any 
craftsman’s time to make them. 

3. Should the wood be well seasoned? 

A. Yes the best arrows are made from air 
seasoned material. I know men who pre- 
fer wood at least 6 or 7 years old. 

4. Is it necessary to select a good piece of 
wood and what are some of the qualities 
to look for? 

A. Yes. Some of the qualities are straight- 
ness and closeness of grain as well as air 
seasoning. 

5. If the spine of an arrow is too weak for 
the bow what happens? If too stiff? 

A. Different weight bows, in other words 
the pull (pounds) necessary to draw the 
string a given distance from the bow re- 
quire arrows of different stiffness. In 
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other words an arrow made to shoot 
‘straight from a light lady’s bow of 25 
pounds can not be expected to shoot as 
well from a bow weighing 40 or 50 
pounds. Arrows that are too stiff for the 
bow fly to the left of the mark, those 
that are too weak fly to the right. 


6. Is spine or stiffness a necessary requisite 
to be checked in arrow making? 

A. Yes, this word spine should be impressed 
on every archer’s mind. It means the 
ability of the shaft to resist uncommon 
buckling, or binding, when shot from a 
heavy bow, coupled with a quick return 
to straightness. The finest looking ar- 
rows in the world are useless without it. 


7. Is it necessary to match arrows for 
weight and spine before shooting them? 

A. Yes this is very important and every 
effort should be made to keep a group 
within 5 grains in weight and 3% in 
spine. Commercial tackle makers charge 
good prices for these kind of arrows but 
they are worth every dollar you pay. 


& Are arrows all one piece? 

A. No, most of the experts use a footed 
shaft. The footing is made from hard 
woods such as Snakewood, Bethabara, 
Beefwood, etc. The footing is much the 
same as that seen on a billiard que. 


9. What is the diameter of an arrow? 

A. Arrows are made to various diameters, 
the sizes ranging from 9/32 of an inch 
for ladies to 9/16 of an inch or more for 
men. 


10. What is the usual weight of an arrow? 

A. Arrows range in weight from 240 grains 
for a 23-inch arrow to 500 grains for 
28-inch arrows. A good tournament ar- 
row of 28 inches weighs from 350 to 420 
grains, shorter arrows in proportion to 
length. 

11. What type of feathers are used on ar- 
fows? 

A. Turkey feathers. 

12. Is it important to select these feathers? 

A. Yes, the right and left wing bear an op- 
posite relation to each other the same as 
our hands do. The feathers curve in dif- 
ferent ways and it is therefore necessary 
to select feathers from the same wing. 
A set of arrows should be fitted with 
feathers from the same side either all 
right or all left. 

13. To what shape 
trimmed? 

A. This is a matter of personal preference. 
Some archers trim them to a triangular 
shape while others cut them into a bal- 
loon shape or an approximate parabola. 


should feathers be 
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from below, often under a rock or log, so that no fresh dirt shows 
THE CHIPMUNK at the door. 
In the store-chambers near the den, the Chipmunk hides quanti- 
(Tamias striatus) ties of seeds, nuts, and other storage food, which it gathers in its 
cheek-pouches, capable of holding as many as four acorns on each 
side. 

The contents of these storage chambers are very important 
when the chipmunk awakes from its winter nap, and tide it over 
the lean season of early spring, when little food is to be found. 

The mating season is in early spring, and the young, from four 
to five in number, are born anywhere from early May until the 


The Chipmunk is a small relative of the squirrels, which has 
adopted a life on ground. For five months out of every year, and 
on nights and cold dark days, it dozes in its dark, damp burrow, 
but on bright, sunny days it will likely be out in the sunlight, either 
sun-bathing or scampering about in search of nuts, seeds, buds, 
fruit or other edibles. 


Chipmunks, while largely vegetarian, are also carnivorous on middle of July. The young remain with their parents during the 
occasion, and will eat insects, reptiles, eggs and other small ani- first winter, the entire family hibernating in the old nest. 
mals. While most of their activity is confined to the ground, they The Chipmunk has many enemies, and must be continually on 
can, and often do, climb trees. the lookout for hawks, cats, skunks, weasels, foxes and snakes. 

They are expert burrowers, also, and their dens are often con- In spite of this fact it seems to have a bright disposition, and 
nected with a maze of complicated tunnels and store-chambers its song, a series of bird-like chirps, given from some stump or 
that seem to have been made purely for the pleasure of digging. tree, is often heard throughout the summer and fall months, even 
They are also adept at hiding the entrances which are approached after the birds have ceased singing. 


WILDLIFE IN THE FARM PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of this kind that possibly could be done with the limited amount lies, and around quarries, and rough nooks brought under cultiva- 
which can be budgeted for that purpose. Their efforts of necessity tion, conditions favorable to wildlife are considerably lessened. 
must be confined to their own State Game Lands and Game Ref- When such intensive cultivation is carried on some modification 
uges. Development of game food and cover and other wildlife of the farm practices must be made if wildlife is to be encouraged. 
activities must be carried on over the other additional millions of There is probably no other group who live in an environment as 
acres in the State. If the work is to be carried on over all areas it close to nature as farmers. There is no other group who would be 
will, of course, be necessary for those interested in the cause of more loath to see the disappearance of valuable wildlife, and speak- 
wildlife conservation to assist. If every interested individual did ing from my knowledge, gained over many years of close associa- 
just a little bit, instead of depending upon a few to carry the load, tion with farmers, I believe I can safely state that no other group 
it would go a long way toward restoring favorable wildlife environ- will be more willing to assist in maintaining good homes for our 
ment over many areas. wild friends. 

Probably sportsmen have a greater interest than most individuals We cannot devise, or plan, any one set layout for food and cover 
although wildlife means just as much to many other groups in- development that would apply to a number of farms. Each farm 
terested in nature. If, however, only the 600,000 licensed hunters has its own individual characteristics that cannot be covered in a 
devoted just one day each during the year, it would be the same as general plan. 
employing 2,000 men for a whole year—figuring of course that It is therefore suggested, before starting any actual food and 
there are 300 working days to the year. Two thousand men working cover work on a farm, that the farmer and any sportsmen who may 
for one year on game restoration could accomplish real results. If, be interested look over the entire area. They can then pick the 
in addition, their work was coordinated with other interested in- various locations of the different tree and shrub plantings which 
dividuals, and groups, and with the landowner on whose property may be needed, lay out a system of travel lanes, plan grain food 
work is conducted, there would be no necessity for concern over plot locations, where artificial retreats should be built, spots where 
the future game supply. To be most effective the work naturally fences should be shifted, places where natural growth can be en- 
would need to be carried on year after year, but after all, one day couraged, etc. 

a year is not much to constribute to such a worthy cause. If there are any individual problems upon which farmers or 

Probably nothing has been more detrimental to wildlife than the sportsmen wish information they may secure it by writing to the 
so-called clean farming practices. When agriculture becomes too Pennsylvania Game Commission, at Harrisburg, Pa., or by con- 
intensive with all brush removed from along fences, streams, gul- tacting the nearest Game Protectors. 








Two women and 50 men, arrested in a 
three-State area centering around Memphis, PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
have been arraigned for U. S. Commission- HARRISBURG, PA. 
ers and in State courts in Arkansas, Missis- di ae 
sippi, and Tennessee for game law violations SUBSCRIPTION RATE ease Chec 
involving killing, transporting, and selling $50 PER YEAR a — 
waterfowl and other game birds. Minor cases, 
prosecuted in the State courts against 18 check : ae 
men and the 2 women, resulted in fines and Enclosed find - salts EB iacccseuceitocs for which enter my subscription to the 
costs totalling $1,065. The courts suspended oney orde 
three 60-day jail sentences and $125 in fines. 
Three of the offenders are serving time in PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS FOR .......ccceeeeseees years. 
lieu of payment. 


oer 1D lve hiinbiianinlaiadhilelideniesiialinneemniniinnninnicaunne aaa 
A college professor, on his first big game (Print plainly) 
hunt, fired nervously at a rustle in the brush. 
He scored a hit and his veteran guide went RITES, -.-. .. cssenssnssnbepnnsnsetbeiinsenecsesnonasibhansienindhsinembiinbedishssbessentineinieasnenseensvenrineteaeiniennyhanc ins annntam 
to investigate.” 
“Well,” the novice nimrod demanded after 
an interval of waiting. “What species have BIE ics cintsuiscasngactaineeatebipeieeaasbacn manne cietans oa ip aie Isis ssasssconssscvesabrcbaseesvcasstonsansabbancannetie 
I shot?” NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
The guide’s worried voice came back from Revenue. (STAMPS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED.) 








the brush: “Says his name’s Smith.” 
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THE WINTER MONTHSARE SPENT 
BELOW THE GROUND IN A DORMANT 
CONDITION, WITH BRIEF INTERRUPTIONS 
TO FEED 


WHILE KNOWN AS A GROUND 
SQUIRREL, IT OFTEN CLIMBS 
Y TREES IN SEARCH OF FOOD 
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Wildlife Syndicate 1938 
THE CHIPMUNK (Story on page 32) 
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Back to Pv 


Did you ever watch the camp fire 
When the wood has fallen low; 
And the ashes start to whiten 
Round the embers’ crimson glow; 
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With the night sounds all around you, 
Making silence doubly sweet; 

And a full moon high above you 
That the spell may be complete? 
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Tell me, were you ever nearer 
To the land of heart's desire, 
Than when you sat there thinking 
With your face toward the fire? 


—Anonymous. 
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